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IN  TERRA  TERROR 


The  animals  aprowl  at  night 

(The  owl's  howling  and 

The  groans  of  toads) 

Are  more  than  dreams  to  those 

Who  sit  up  all  the  long  evening  to  hear. 

Such  animals  are  nothing  but  the 

Hiss  of  tall  grass  parted, 

Bent  by  passing  serpents  — 

Porcupines,  raccoons, 

And  pet  dogs  dabbling  in  the  evil  arts. 

Night  people  wait  endlessly, 

Wishing  they  too  had  gleaming  fangs. 

Their  arms  move,  the  motion  of  snakes, 

And  they  imagine  that  they  have  tails 

Waving  elegantly,  beguiling  innocents 

Who  wander  at  night,  strayed  from  the  streets  of  day. 

I  am  frightened. 

For  you,  my  friend,  you 

My  inscrutable  friend,  your  forehead 

Is  a  wall  hiding  a  garden  or  a  jungle, 

Tabbies  or  tigers ;  which  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  your  gate  is  locked. 

So  I  shall  lock  my  gate  to  all  of  you, 

My  friends,  who  may  not  sleep  at  night, 

Whose  walls  surround  my  orchard  and 

My  garden. 

—  Richard  Noble 


The  Odyssey  Of  Alfred  Dooley 


Alfred  Dooley  crept  down  the  rickety  back 
stairs,  and,  being  careful  to  stay  near  the 
yellow-painted  wall  where  the  boards  wouldn't 
squeak,  he  made  his  way  softly  into  the  kit- 
chen. For  a  moment  he  stood  listening  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  breath  and  the  quiet  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  juices  inside  the  icebox  that  stood 
solidly  in  the  corner.  He  soaked  in  all  the  hid- 
den little  house  noises  that  gather  in  the  kitchen 
at  night,  and  then,  on  tip-toe,  he  slid  out  the 
back  door  and  was  gone. 

Outside,  with  the  house  at  his  back,  there 
was  a  whole  world  of  nighttime  sounds,  all 
chirruping  and  whispering  together.  Alfred 
Dooley  sat  quietly,  eavesdropping  on  their 
conversations.  He  waited,  deciding ;  which 
sound  called  him  tonight?  And  as  he  waited 
the  whisperings  became  more  and  more  num- 
erous and  subtle  as  they  were  wafted  to  him 
across  the  air.  Should  he  choose  the  rush  and 
bubble  of  the  stream,  forever  tumbling  the 
pebbles  and  stones  over  one  another  down  its 
course?  The  deep,  cranky  call  of  the  frog  and 
the  everpresent,  but  unseen  voice  of  the  green 
pool  down  where  the  rushes  brushed  and  rustl- 
ed; should  he  wander  that  way?  Perhaps  he 
might  hike  out  to  the  chain  fence  and  listen  to 
the  whine  of  the  night-riders  on  the  wide  high- 
way. From  the  hollow  welled  up  the  call  and 
twitter  of  the  night-bugs  and  tree-things;  the 
hums  and  buzzings  of  a  million  hidden  throats 
beckoned  from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  ground  of 
the  yard.  Stepping  gingerly,  he  felt  his  way 


down  past  the  chicken  coop  where  his  passing 
left  a  wave  of  rustlings  and  disapproving 
clucks.  Well  beyond  the  chicken  house  and  the 
vegetable  garden  he  stopped ;  where  the  ground 
first  starts  to  bend  down  to  form  the  hollow, 
he  waited. 

There  was  the  stir  of  something  passing, 
hushing  the  tiny  tree-things  and  sending  a 
shiver  up  the  young  back  of  Alfred  Dooley.  It 
was  the  nightwind,  and  as  its  beginnings  set 
the  reeds  and  grasses  to  sighing,  there  arose 
the  cry,  afar  off,  of  some  great  bird,  diving, 
and  banking  on  dark  wings;  the  herald  of  the 
passing  of  the  wind.  A  chill,  a  hush,  spread 
before  it;  each  small  night  animal  drew  itself 
away,  back  into  the  tiny  security  of  its  own 
dwelling.  A  leaf,  now  two,  blew  by,  and  God 
seemed  very  far  away  indeed,  safe  in  his  warm 
heaven,  lost  to  the  world  on  the  other  side  of 
this  dark  shadow  that  was  seen  only  by  one 
small  boy  transfixed.  It  was  Lucifer  in  star- 
light gliding  over,  leaving  a  tremor  in  his 
wake.  There  was  fear  all  behind;  the  barely 
audible  trembling  fell  like  a  wave,  and  then, 
like  a  wave  washing  once  more  back  into  the 
sea,  it  was  gone;  Lucifer  was  passing  on  to 
other  domains,  leaving  Alfred  Dooley  to  stand 
and  wonder,  just  now  remembering  to  breathe, 
where  the  ground  begins  to  dip  down  into  the 
hollow,  while  the  good  things  of  night  crept 
from  their  dwellings  to  resume  their  concert, 
one  by  one. 

—  C.  L.  Moore 
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It  Happened  Once  Before 

"Perm's  going  downtown  now.  You'll  have  to 
babysit  for  Sally,  Bill." 

He  sauntered  along  the  path  that  was  filled 
by  sidewalk,  slowly.  A  clear  rustle  of  spring 
buds  and  a  flirting  wind  floated  above  the 
street.  A  mellow  shade  formed  by  newly-born 
leaves  sheltered  him  from  the  crisp  brightness 
of  the  sun  as  an  occasional  automobile 
whisked  by,  whirring  the  clean  vernal  dust. 

He  didn't  know  where  to  go.  His  mind  fixed 
on  the  happy  image  of  the  swimming  pool, 
but  he  realized  that  opening  day  wasn't  for  an- 
other two  weeks.  He  had  meant  to  walk  to  town 
and  lose  himself  in  the  record  shop,  but  now, 
roaming  the  shaded  streets  of  suburbia,  his 
will  power  lost  to  the  pure  sensuousness  of  his 
surroundings.  He  continued  to  wander. 

A  door  opened  off  one  of  the  huge  white 
stucco  boxes  to  his  right.  He  turned.  A  young 
girl,  perhaps  sixteen,  slammed  the  new  screen 
door  and,  jumping  down  the  three  porch  steps, 
skipped  over  the  stone  path  to  the  curb.  Passing 
her  bouncing  figure,  Penn  brushed  her  left 
shoulder  briefly.  He  walked  on. 

He  knew  it,  that  shoulder,  that  moment, 
that  brief  moment  of  bodily  contact  that  had 
been  predestined  and  inevitable.  He  thought: 
the  party  last  Saturday  night,  the  swimming 
pool  .  .  .  Yes,  the  cool,  clean  water  swishing 
over  his  sleek  body,  the  race  down  the  length 
of  the  pool,  those  interfering  bodies  that  frol- 
icked in  the  fluid  blue. 

But  the  pool  wasn't  open  yet. 

With  sudden  military  stride  he  veered  around 
the  sharp  street  corner  and  marched  the  four 
blocks  to  the  center  of  town.  The  subtle  shade 
of  the  trees  could  not  survive  along  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  shopping  center.  Penn  stepped 
quickly  along  the  hot  pavement,  burning  the 
soles  of  his  shoes.  Gaining  the  security  of 
the  bustling  intersection,  he  hesitated  before 
crossing  against  the  light  and  scurrying  into 
the  record  store  across  the  street. 

"Help  you?"  chided  the  gruff  voice  of  the 
salesman.  Penn  grunted  back,  then  shuffled 
along  the  thick  pile  carpet  to  the  folk  and 
popular  LP's.  Vaguely,  he  picked  through  the 
albums  of  country  twang  and  sophisticated 
sadness,  of  commercial  catterwaul  and  haunt- 


ing melody. 

Splashes  of  laughter  rushed  from  the  corner. 
Beside  the  jukebox  now,  the  not-quite  mature 
giggles  of  thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-olds: 
"Did  you  see  Billy  with  Barbara  last  night  at 

the  party?  They  were  going  at  it  like  

Oh  Jeff,  you're  so  immature:  and  anyway, 
Barbara  doesn't  really  like  him  at  all.  You 
should  have  seen  her  making  eyes  at  Steve 

yesterday  in  English  class  Yeah,  wasn't 

that  cool  when  Festerway  bawled  him  out  for 

passing  notes,  then  she  Hey,  what  are 

you  talking  about?  When  did  this  happen?  I 

didn't  hear  her  bawling  anyone  out  God 

did  you  miss  the  coolest  scene  of  the  year!  It 
was  yesterday  afternoon  in  class,  ya  know,  we 
were  writing  those  description  scenes,  and  any- 
way, Steve  was  passing  out  notes  all  during  it, 
so  Fessie  saw  him  doing  it  and  picked  one  of 
them  up.  Guess  who  it  was  written  to?  ....  . 

Not  Barbara !  Yes,  and  she  read  it  and 

and  then  she  turned  pink  all  over,  told  him  to 
come  in  after  school,  and  then  just  snuck  back 
to  her  desk  like  she  had  just  seen  the  worst 

thing  in  the  world  She  was  just  jealous 

'cause  she  never  got  any  love  note  in  all  her 

life  Are  you  kidding?  Have  you  seen  the 

old  foggy  colonel  she's  got  as  a  hubby?  

Well,  what'd  she  say  to  him  after  class?  .  .  .  .  " 

Eyebrows  furrowing,  Penn  attempted  to 
stare  through  the  flipping  records.  His  mind 
wandered  back  to  the  idle  chatter,  the  in- 
sistent exchange  of  nothings  that  sounded  in 
his  head  like  the  wild  chirping  of  birds.  The 
jingling  of  a  coin,  and  suddenly  the  propulsive 
wail  of  modern  rock  and  roll  engulfed  him. 
His  shoulders  twitched  unwillingly,  repeti- 
tively; he  stumbled  over  to  the  45's,  picked 
out  a  record,  paid  for  it,  then  regaining  bal- 
ance, he  breezed  out  the  door.  Outside,  he 
rested  under  the  scorching  sun. 

The  Last  Days  of  Christ  was  playing  at 
the  movie  theater  across  the  street.  Instinc- 
tively, he  headed  toward  the  gigantic  playbills. 
He  flashed  out  a  dollar  and  pushed  it  at  the 
tickettaker.  He  bundled  through  the  double 
glass  doors  into  the  plush  interior  lobby,  strode 
by  the  candy  shop,  then  grabbed  a  seat  in  the 
last  row.  The  tune,  the  pounding  tune  throbbed 
through  his  head:  the  pulsating  beat,  the 
deep  bass  of  background  harmony,  the 
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Leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  a  throbbing  surf  . . . 
Walking  out  of  it  is  an  easy  idiocy. 
But  it's  her  life ; 

Her  leaves  can  fall  when  she  calls  the  seasons, 
And  handles  nickle-situations  without 
Spite  or  desperation. 

Let  her  anticipate  in  the  lines  beneath  her  eyes : 

What  a  sailboat  and  a  dolphin  have  to  share 

In  future  marriage. 

And  then  she'll  see  the  clouds, 

Charioteering  in  from  the  East. 

She  may  wander  through  graveyards, 

But  don't  worry ; 

Your  trembling,  unsure  hands 

Have 

Dropped  her. 

—  Alex  Ives 


mournful  melody,  "She's  ganna  lea-eave  you, 
she's  gonna  lea-eave  you,  she's  gonna  leave  you 
in  the  end;  she's  gonna  lea-eave  you,  she's 
gonna  lea-eave  you,  she's  gonna  leave  you 
without  a  friend  ..."  Bill,  Steve,  Barbara ;  .  . 
Fessie  .  .  now  the  party,  the  harmless  cokes 
and  occasional  beers,  the  endless  laughing, 
twittering;  Cecily  leaning  against  his  should- 
er, the  warm,  beautiful  air  suffocating  him  in 
the  star-brightened  sky  of  night. 

The  powerful  force  of  pounding  brass  and 
cascading  violins  crushed  him  suddenly.  He 
glanced  up,  alarmed.  Projected  on  the  screen, 
a  crowd  of  hysterical  people  was  screaming  in 
mournful  anguish.  They  waved  placards  simp- 
ly printed,  "Scientists  of  America,  Help  Us!" 
The  orchestra  died  out  and  the  scene  faded  to 
the  inside  of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
where  two  whiterobed  figures  conversed 
nervously. 

"What  do  you  think  it'll  be  like,  Bob?  I 
mean,  it'll  be  quick  and  easy,  nothing  slow  and 
terrifying?  I  can't  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  it  took  days  and  the  people  started  ..." 

"Don't  worry,  you  won't  be  able  to  feel 
much.  In  a  few  days  we'll  start  getting  closer, 
then  steadily  gather  momentum.  The  sun  will 
seem  to  get  bigger  and  the  days  will  become 
longer.  Actually,  it'll  probably  not  get  too 
hot:  the  change  to  death -causing  heat  will  be 
so  sudden  you  probably  won't  be  able  to  feel 
it  at  all.  I  guess  it'll  feel  like  some  real  hot  sum- 
mer day  a  couple  hours  before  everybody  goes. 
Then  friction  will  burn  us  all  up  in  a  matter 
of  a  second  or  maybe  two.  We'll  have  sunlight 
for  probably  twenty-four  straight  hours  be- 
fore we  go.  But  that's  just  pure  conjecture." 

"Just  think  .  .  .  this  is  it,  I  mean,  well,  it's 
really  the  end.  It's  the  end  of  everything :  God, 
man,  the  Devil,  animals  ...  I  don't  even  think 
I  can  take  it  if  .  .  well,  maybe  if  those  religious 
fanatics  .  .  well  then  at  least  it'd  make  some 
sense,  if  God  was  giving  retribution  or  some- 
thing; but  this  idea  of  some  stupid  quirk  of 
nature  that  explodes  a  couple  stars  and  sets  the 
whole  damn  solar  system  going  around  and 
around,  getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  sun, 
faster  and  faster,  hotter  and  hotter,  hotter  and 
hotter  ....  till  we  all  just  frizzle  up  ...  oh  my 
God  .  .  .  " 

"...  in  the  end;  she's  gonna  lea-eave  you, 


she's  gonna  lea-eave  you  .  .  ."  Sweating 
heavily  now,  Penn  vaulted  from  his  seat,  tum- 
bled into  the  lobby  and  out  the  heavy,  glass 
doors,  swinging  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth. 

Outside,  the  warm  but  fresh  air  of  town 
caressed  his  body.  He  looked  behind  him  at  the 
playbill  encased  in  a  glass  frame  on  the  brick 
wall.  Underneath  a  giant-size  full-color  pic- 
ture of  Christ's  agonizing  death  on  the  cross, 
the  small  black  lettering,  "Also  showing,  sci- 
ence fiction  thriller,  The  Last  Day  of  Earth.'" 
Penn  whirled  back  around  and  walked  away. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  burning  brilliantly 
in  the  sky,  and  the  dazzled  white  sidewalks 
of  the  town  sizzled  against  Penn's  low  back 
sneakers.  He  really  didn't  care;  he  wandered 
below  tall  office  buildings  and  along  swank 
suburban  shops  recklessly,  restlessly.  People 
passed  on  all  sides,  stealing  a  glance  for  a  brief 
moment,  attempting  to  place  a  familiar  face, 
trying  to  recognize  all  and  any  acquaintances, 
finally  despairing:  it  was  somebody  they  had 
never  met,  and  would  never  meet  again,  stroll- 
ing away  now,  forgetting,  looking  for  new 
faces,  new  humanity.  Penn  wondered  that  he 
saw  no  one  he  knew.  This  was  his  town,  his 
home,  and  yet  it  was  all  so  strange,  those  busy, 
unrecognizable  eyes  and  mouths,  those  quick, 
hurried  glances.  And  the  kids  in  the  store  .  .  . 
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A  black  limousine  pulled  up  alongside  him 
on  the  curb.  He  halted,  even  with  the  back 
door.  The  sudden  blinding  flash  of  reflected 
sunlight  hit  him  as  the  bulky  car  door  swung 
open.  He  quickly  retreated  for  the  dignitary's 
car.  Around  him,  on  all  sides,  he  realized, 
camera  lenses.  Indecision  seized  him:  the  un- 
certain path  ahead  through  the  grinning  news- 
reels,  or  the  fumbling  embarrassment  of  hold- 
ing tight  his  ground.  Spasmodically,  his  grop- 
ing feet  sprawled  him  into  the  waving  figure 
emerging  from  the  car ;  the  man  lost  his  cheery 
facade  for  a  moment,  but  then  calmly,  quickly 
forgetting,  went  on  smiling  and  waving ;  Penn's 
head  soared  up  and  through  the  small  throng 
of  blank  faces  into  the  open  city  once  agin. 

Who  was  it?  The  Governor's  Conference 
was  going  on  in  town,  but  no  governor  would 
stay  at  a  local  motel.  And  Penn  didn't  recog- 
nize the  man  either.  Strange. 

He  felt  stifled,  and,  turning  back  down  a 
side  street,  he  regained  the  lazy  security  of 
swishing  elms  and  purring  lawn  mowers.  He 
sighed,  relieved,  and  deliberately  lost  himself. 

Penn  felt  a  serenity  in  his  thoughts, 
jumbled  no  more;  orderly,  unruffled.  "The 
swimming  pool  doesn't  open  for  two  weeks  .  .  . 
the  girl,  the  ecstatic  shoulder  is  just  a  dream  .  . 
the  horrendous  movie  is  just  a  figment  of  my 
imagination  .  .  .  the  strange  waving  face  that 
was  just  a  mirage  .  .  .  the  ..."  And  yet,  glanc- 
ing at  his  package-carrying  hands,  the  record, 
the  45  snatched  frantically  on  the  spot.  What 
was  it  now,  what  had  he  bought?  His  nimble 
fingers  split  the  bag's  lips  and  withdrew  the 
disc.  His  eyes  remained  upturned  as  he  wand- 
ered forward. 

Time  passes,  he  told  himself  .  .  .  Time  passes. 
Penn  knew  he  must  return  home.  But  he  was 
still  lost.  A  local  bus,  the  yellow  cranky  kind, 
rounded  the  far  corner  and  stopped  next  to 
him  at  the  intersection  on  which  he  stood,  in- 
decisive. Chance  dragged  him  inside.  He  paused 
on  the  metal  steps — the  harsh  slabs  jutting 
out  at  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  Stepping  in- 
side, he  slipped  some  coins  into  the  slot  and 
took  a  place  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the 
aisle.  The  bus  was  almost  half  full  as  it  roared 
away  from  the  shaded  corner;  Penn  sat  back 
in  the  tough  green  upholstered  seat  and  let  his 
eyes  explore. 

The  driver  sat  erect  at  his  seat,  heeding 
nothing  and  no  one  as  he  whipped  the  plodding 


bus  onward  into  the  late  afternoon  sun.  Behind 
him  the  motionless  masks  that  were  two  maids 
sat  stolidly  in  place,  somehow  managing  not  to 
sway  with  the  mechanical  maneuverings  of 
the  driver.  Across  the  aisle,  to  his  left,  were  a 
boy  and  girl,  both  about  fourteen,  holding 
hands  unobtrusively  below  the  back  of  the 
bench  seat.  Penn  couldn't  actually  see  that: 
the  sick  green  frame  of  the  bus  seat  hid  all 
but  the  backs  of  their  heads  from  view;  but 
the  slight  red  tinge  on  the  girl's  cheek,  the 
expression  of  "savoir-faire"  engraved  on  the 
boy's  face  .  .  .  his  own  experience  .  .  .  and  re- 
membering now,  he  realized  that  Steve  and 
Barbara  would  have  to  be  holding  hands. 

The  bus  stopped  every  two  blocks,  systemat- 
ically, sucking  in  dispersed  humanity  from  the 
faded  glory  of  suburbia,  packing  in  its  roomy 
interior  enough  people  to  fill  the  seats,  and 
more.  With  the  addition  of  new  passengers, 
the  stilted  silence  of  a  moment  before  crescen- 
doed  to  a  resounding  din,  "What  did  you  think 

of  the  President's  speech  last  night?  

Shopping  at  the  drug  store  can  be  the  most 

exhausting  experience,  did  you  know?  

Well,  Cousin  CARRIE  got  MARRIED,  and 
Uncle  JACK  lost  his  job  at  the  FACTory. 
Mary's  going  to  have  a  baby,  you  know  .  .  .  .  . 
Oh  really!  how  nice,  how  Nice,  how  NICE, 
HOW  NICE  " 

He  wanted  to  stand  up,  to  scream,  to  shut 
up  the  whole  damn  lot  of  them;  didn't  they 
realize,  couldn't  they  know ;  what  about 
Steve  and  Barbara?,  there  was  a  young  couple 
who  wanted  peace  and  quiet ;  couldn't  they  have 
any  consideration?  There  they  were,  trying  to 
avoid  the  world,  to  escape  the  onrushing  tum- 
ult of  madness  that  would  soon  engulf  them 
in  proportions  they  wouldn't  or  couldn't  under- 
stand ;  can't  you  let  them  have  one  brief  mo- 
ment of  perfect  silence  before  they  are  herded 
forward  into  the  arena  of  adulthood?  Just  for 
a  minute?  .  . .  Before  it's  too  late? 

He  jumped  off  the  bus  at  the  next  stop.  He 
was  two  blocks  from  home.  Running  all  the 
way,  approaching  the  compact  redbrick  house, 
he  sighted  his  brother  shouting  at  him  from 
the  door.  He  couldn't  hear  his  brother's  high, 
plaintive  shouts"Where  have  you  been,  Penn? 
It's  already  past  9  :30  !"  as,  glancing  at  the  sky, 
his  eyes  caught  the  sizzling  rays  of  sunlight 
that  poured  down  from  above. 

—  Paul  DeAngelis 
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BROWN  STUDY 


own  brown  Brown  BROWN 
BBRROOWWNN!  the  place  seemed  to  shriek. 
Brown  pillars,  brown  altar,  brown  pews,  brown 
walls,  brown  wood  paneling  everywhere,  brown 
seat  cushions,  brown  organ  pipes,  brown  altar 
table,  brown  carved  cherubs  above  the  altar, 
brown  acantus  leaves  on  the  pillars'  capitols, 
brown  leather  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  altar, 
brown  choir  stalls,  brown  sermons,  brown 
everything.  What  he  wouldn't  have  given  for 
just  a  little  touch  of  white  someplace,  a  tiny 
spot  of  red:  an  altarcloth,  maybe,  or  if  some 
of  that  endless  brown  panelling  were  only 
painted  white  here  and  there. 

The  first  time  he  saw  the  chapel,  his  first 
reaction,  like  most  people's,  had  been  awe  at 
a  very  impressive  and  beautiful  interior.  The 
wood  carving  was  profuse  and  impressive,  the 
pillars  topped  with  little  angels  and  cherubic 
faces  and  wings  and  carved  fruit  and  scrolls, 
the  huge  organ  case  suspended  high  above 
where  the  apse  should  have  been.  After  having 
sat  in  it  every  morning  and  longer  on  Sundays 
for  three  years,  however,  he  had  gradually  be- 
come sick  and  tired  of  the  endless  unrelieved 
brown,  almost  to  the  point  of  disgust. 

He  would  think  with  intense  pleasure  of  the 
small  church  he  had  gone  to  while  attending  a 
summer  camp  in  Vermont.  It  was  a  small  white 
church,  and  the  stalls  and  walls  inside  were 
painted  a  crisp  clean  white,  with  a  little  brown 
panelling,  just  enough,  and  in  the  right  places. 
Behind  the  altar  was  a  red  brocade  cloth 
against  which  the  simple  plain  cross  was  hung. 
The  windows  were  large  enough  to  be  impres- 
sive and  to  let  in  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  small 
enough  to  be  kept  sparkling  clean,  which  they 
always  were.  It  had  been  a  fresh,  joyous  little 
church,  a  place  where  God  would  have  liked  to 
lived,  if  He  lives  in  churches  at  all. 

There  had  been  a  young,  interested  pastor, 
who  seemed  genuinely  to  enjoy  the  services. 
The  congregation  also  seemed  interested.  In 
addition  to  the  campers,  there  was  always  a 
number  of  elderly  people,  alert  and  pleasant 


old  ladies  who  gave  the  impression  that  they 
could  live  until  ninety  without  a  touch  of  sen- 
ility. Here  was  worshipped  no  stone  deaf  gen- 
teel Episcopal  God,  no  wrathful  austere  venge- 
ful and  cruel  Hebrew  God,  no  dogmatic  bane- 
fully  omnipotent  intolerant  God,  but  a  fresh, 
loving,  interested  God,  a  God  for  His  own  sake, 
a  God  to  sing  to  because  it  was  a  beautiful 
morning  and  you  meant  it,  a  God  to  love,  and 
in  whose  love  to  feel  secure,  without  being 
necessarily  dependent. 

He  remembered  how  the  pastor's  voice  would 
ride  above  the  combined  voices  of  the  congrega- 
tion during  the  prayers,  a  strong,  confident 
voice,  a  voice  that  prayed  fervently  but  not 
unctuously,  a  voice  that  one  could  listen  to  with 
interest  without  being  seized  by  a  most  earnest 
and  sincere  desire  to  vomit.  And  he  always 
said  "we"  and  "us"  in  the  final  benediction, 
which  was  nice,  in  a  way.  "May  the  Lord  bless 
us  and  keep  us,  may  the  Lord  make  his  face  to 
shine  upon  us,  and  give  us  peace."  It  was  better. 
It  was  endearing.  Here  they  always  said  "May 
the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,"  as  though 
they  were  on  a  level  with  God  and  passing  on 
His  blessing,  which  it  was  their  especial  pre- 
rogative to  distribute.  And  the  phrases  that 
always  irked  him  when  spoken  here  somehow 
seemed  all  right  when  spoken  there.  (One  in 
particular,  "...  that  when  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  Thy  name,  Thou  wouldst 
grant  their  requests,  etc  ..."  always  used  to 
make  him  say  to  nimself  in  an  irritated  way, 
'why  "two  or  three?"  Won't  God  lend  an  ear 
when  one  prays  ?  We  have  to  have  group  think- 
ing in  religeon  too!  When  one  feels  a  prayer 
coming  on,  one  has  to  run  quick  and  get  two 
or  three  other  people  so  it  will  have  some  chance 
of  getting  God's  attention?') 

But  there  somehow  it  was  all  right,  possibly 
because  the  people  were  gathered  in  God's 
name,  not  in  no-demerits'  name. 

He  sometimes  wondered  how  all  those  angels 
and  cherubs  on  the  pillars  could  keep  back  the 
tears  of  disappointment.  Certainly  they  had 
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come  in  good  faith,  willing  to  help,  looking 
forward  to  taking  up  their  places  and  looking 
down  forever  more  on  boys  communing  with 
their  God.  How  could  they  take  it?  he  won- 
dered. How  could  they  stand  looking  down 
morning  after  morning  and  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day on  the  rows  of  pallid  bored  cynics  picking 
their  noses,  or  combing  their  hair  when  it  come 
time  to  bow  down  below  eye  level  in  prayer? 

"...  and  the  Lord  specifically  forbade  the 
building  of  a  Temple.  What  the  scripture  lesson 
that  we  just  heard  is  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is 
not  right  to  build  a  dead  meaningless  temple 
of  stone  and  cedar,  where  God  will  dwell  just 
once  a  week.  If  fact,  both  Testaments,  Old  and 
New,  are  much  more  in  favor  of  destroying 
churches  than  of  building  them.  These  huge 
lifeless  piles  are  aginst  the  words  of  all  the 
prophets,  ancient  and  modern.  Even  Tillich 
says  .  .  .",  the  preacher  was  saying.  Beckett's 
line  about  'that's  man  all  over  for  you,  blaming 
on  his  boots  the  faults  of  his  feet'  rattled 
through  his  head.  Blaming  those  'lifeless 
piles'  which  Tillich  and  Isaiah  have  said  are 
No  Good,  for  apathy  toward  religion!  Verily, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  foolishness  of  this  world. 
True,  that  sentiment  does  seem  more  approp- 
riate delivered  in  this  brown  showcase  of 
alumni  money  and  no  aesthetic  feeling;  but 
what  a  typical  paradox!  A  f rocked  minister, 
from  a  pulpit  from  which  he  couldn't  be 
dragged  screaming  by  ten  strong  horses,  is 
preaching  against  the  building  of  churches. 
What  perfectly  trivial  nonsense !  It's  axioma- 
tic that  religion  shouldn't  just  be  confined 
to  weekly  lip-service.  But  why  blame  our  own 
stupidity  on  the  poor  church? 

Free  will  free  will  free  will.  The  phrase  pen- 
etrated into  his  reverie.  Someone  must  have 
said  it.  The  preacher  was  the  only  one  talking, 
so  it  must  have  been  he.  What  had  he  said 
about  free  will?  Oh  well.  Let's  see,  what  do  I 
know  about  free  will?  Chaucer's  trichotomy, 
the  quodlibetal  q's,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Tillich 
again.  If  God  is  omniscient  and  knows  we  are 
going  to  do  evil,  or  if  he  fated  us  to  do  evil  to 
begin  with,  then  we're  not  really  doing  evil. 
If  He's  omnipotent,  then  why  does  he  allow 
evil?  The  Mediaevalists  must  have  had  fun. 
Let's  get  up  a  tenson.  We  probably  won't 
resolve  any  of  these  stale  paradoxes,  but  we'll 


have  fun.  All  1  can  say  is  that  if  God  knew  we 
were  going  to  fall,  but  went  ahead  and  created 
us  anyway,  it  is  proof  of  His  great  confidence 
in  us,  and  His  love  and  hope  for  us.  Remember 
in  T.H.White?  "You  will  be  a  helpless  embryo 
all  your  life,  but  you  will  be  able  to  share  some 
of  our  sorrows  and  some  of  our  joys.  We  are 
partly  sorry  for  you,  Man,  but  partly  hopeful," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  You  remember.  During 
the  badger's  tale. 

"...  something  something  something  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord."  Mmmm.  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  Lord.  I  wonder,  was  he  really  di- 
vine ?  I  think  probably  not.  A  good  philosopher, 
not  terribly  original  perhaps.  Socrates  had  it 
before  him.  Similar  death.  Strange  coincidence. 
Christ  is  for  me  very  much  the  same  as  Anti- 
gone, only  better.  One  can  venerate  him  as  one 
of  the  very  highest  products  of  the  human  race, 
whether  he  was  divine  or  not.  And  whether 
or  not  he  was,  the  fact  that  he  was  cast  in  the 
image  of  a  man  is  further  proof  of  God's  re- 
spect and  confidence  and  love.  For  men.  Why 
He  would  love  this  race  I  can't  imagine.  But 
evidently  he  does.  Very  much. 

HSSSSST!  You!  Stop  daydreaming!  The 
student  deacon.  Once  more  and  that'll  be  a  de- 
merit. You're  supposed  to  be  thinking  about 
religion,  not  napping. 

Okay,  back  to  staring  at  endless  brown.  Let's 
see.  Brown,  brown.  Brown  is  the  color  of  feces. 
I  must  be  in  some  huge  sewer.  Hgh !  Some  hor- 
rid thoughts  this  place  inspires  in  me.  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart  0  Lord.  I  know  it's  difficult 
in  these  surroundings,  but  please  try  anyway. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want, 
even  though  I  walk  through  the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond. Shepherd.  Flocks.  Long-shanked  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  Bleating  rams.  Rolling  gated 
cattle.  Pastoral  peace,  too.  The  plowman 
homeward  plows  his  weary  way.  I  soon  shall 
mine.  Plod,  I  guess.  Not  plow.  I  think  I'm  get- 
ting a  little  woozy.  One  does,  you  know. 

Scythrop,  Mr.  Flosky,  Squires  Gryll  and 
Crotchet,  Mr.  Falcorner,  St.  Catherine,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Opimian,  Badger,  Mole,  Water 
Rat,  Wart,  White,  Merlyn,  Charles  Lamb, 
Augustine,  Boethius,  Bach,  Landowaska,  Tur- 
genev,  and  Winnie-the-Pooh  are  all  floating 
happily  upstream  in  a  Grecian  Urn.  I  follow. 

"The  offering  now  will  be  received." 

—  Daniel  Frank  Goldman 
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GENESIS 


Restless 

beneath  the  star-gnarled  cave  of  the  creator 
the  new  spun  sea 

chased  and  checked  by  infant  winds 

brooding 

breeding 

in  the  web  of  the  waters 

in  fatherless  conception 
in  motherless  nativity 
silent,  sundried  forms 

hovering  between  the  depts  of  salt  and  space 

the  whisper  of  life 

prelude  to  the  thunderclap 
evolution:  exodus 
the  sea  gives  up  her  birthright 
and  life  breathes  air 
and  treads  earth. 


FINIS 

The  long  twilight  dwindles 
The  phoenix  pyre  flickers 

Advent 
of  the  Gotternacht. 
Dust  and  spent  ash  rule  the  circling  cinder 
The  fragments  of  life  trickle  back  to  an  ebbing  sea 
The  starfires  burn  above  the  sightless  corpse 

of  once  tortured  earth 
Silent  rages  an  aged  God  against  the  cycle  of  centuries 
Strength  stems  the  tide  of  time 
The  soldering  eons  creak  to  a  halt. 
With  no  more  dominion  in  a  stagnant  universe, 
Time  and  Life 
expire. 

—  A.  Basile 
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ACROSS  THE  COMPASS 


Toby  was  Skippy's  brother,  and  Ellen  was 
his  mother.  George  was  his  stepfather;  no 
blood  relation.  For  ten  years  they  had  lived  in 
the  shingled  house  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach.  For  the  widow's  walk  on  the  roof,  one 
could  see  two  bodies  of  water,  the  bay  on  the 
west,  near  the  house,  and  the  ocean,  distant, 
just  a  shimmering  on  the  eastern  horizon.  In 
the  wintertime,  chill  winds  blew  off  the  wat- 
ers, kicking  the  snow  into  piles  on  the  beach, 
drifting  it  around  the  heaps  of  seaweed  left 
by  the  fall's  storms.  When  Spring  came  to  the 
cape,  the  shoots  pushed  through  the  sand ;  there 
were  no  flowers,  just  scrub  pine  seedlings  and 
grass  and  the  leaves  of  the  rambling  poison 
ivy,  the  sumac,  and  the  poison  oak.  The  sum- 
mers were  hot,  and  the  wet  heat  rotted  hair 
roots  and  stained  nails  with  the  dirt  of  sweat. 
The  falls  were  rainy  and  cool.  When  Winter 
came  in  its  turn,  George  tarped  over  the  boat 
on  the  beach  and  shuttered  the  windows  of  the 
house.  All  year,  clouds  of  sand  scrubbed  away 
paint,  the  wild  roots  of  the  sinewy  vegetation 
heaved  against  the  foundation,  and  the  sun 
was  never  quite  hot  enough  to  dry  the  air  and 
chase  away  the  gnats  and  the  mosquitoes. 

One  year  (during  the  spring,  when  they  put 
the  boat  in  the  water),  Skippy  had  slipped, 
running  with  an  empty  bottle,  and  had  gashed 
his  arm  from  the  base  of  his  palm  to  his  elbow, 
deep,  across  a  tendon.  The  scar,  black  with 
coagulated  blood,  had  reminded  him  of  light- 
ning burns,  charred  down  the  trees  by  an 
evening  storm.  At  night,  waiting  for  the  throb- 
bing in  his  arm  to  settle  and  beat  like  a  second 
heart,  lulling  him  to  sleep,  he  became  conscious 
of  the  surge  of  the  sea,  the  syncopation  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore.  He  had  often  heard  the 


mystified,  but 
his  own  blood 


listening, 

that  night,  with  the  flow  of 
beating  on  his  nerves,  the  thump  and  swish  of 
the  water  grew  louder  in  his  mind  ;  through 
their  cadence,  and  his  own,  he  sensed  an  atav- 
istic bond  to  the  sea,  the  waves,  the  currents, 
and  the  wind  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
strengthened  by  ten  years  on  a  barren  land 
washed  by  the  waters.  He  understood,  then, 
the  meticulous  care  George  took  of  the  boat,  his 
neglect  of  the  garden  and  the  hedges,  and  those 
moments,  at  sundown,  when  he  saw  his  step- 
father poised,  silent,  against  the  quenching 
sun,  his  eyes  westward. 

Toby  was  an  actor,  a  character  actor,  ex- 
cellent at  donning  the  personality  of  the  play- 
wright's creation,  glossing  over  his  own  char- 
acter and  presenting,  for  a  brief  performance, 
a  synthesis  of  the  two  intended  to  fool  the 
audience  into  belief  in  him  as  the  living  crea- 
tion, not  just  a  model,  and  then  lingering  in 
their  minds  as  they  left  the  theatre,  not  as 
Toby  but  as  a  perfected  man  no  one  knew  but 
just  saw  in  plays  as  the  product  of  an  artist's 
mind.  He  was  good.  He  adopted  some  of  the 
mannerisms  of  the  stage,  and  often  spoke  in 
dialoque,  not  plain  talk.  Ellen  laughed  at  the 
scenes,  played  to  himself  and  the  family,  which 
filled  the  hours  of  his  days.  She  praised  him 
often,  insisting  that  they  should  talk  some 
more  before  he  went  back  to  the  city.  They 
would,  Ellen  watching  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
his  eyes  when  he  glanced,  reading  her  own 
profile  in  his,  glancing  in  the  mirror  over  the 
mantle  to  assure  herself  that  his  own  red,  wide 
lips  were  hers.  She  delighted  in  his  short 
portrayals  of  a  character,  rehearsing  for  his 
next  play,  insisting  that  he  was  made  for  those 
roles  and  that  the  characters  were  merely  fac- 
ets of  his  own  personality ;  George  only  smiled, 
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wistfully,  seeing  more  than  the  imitation  see- 
ing it  all  the  other  way  around.  Toby  played 
summer  stock  on  the  cape  and  lived  in  the  city 
during  the  winter,  working  with  a  repertory 
company.  Ellen  went  to  see  every  play  and  re- 
turned smiling,  full  of  a  youthful  energy  as  if 
injected  with  the  life  of  the  dying,  as  if  pos- 
sessed with  more  than  her  share  of  spirit. 
These  performances  came  about  every  two 
weeks  during  the  late  spring,  and  by  the  end 
of  one  of  the  intervening  periods,  Ellen  had 
expended  her  energy,  had  become  listless,  irrit- 
able, always  feeling  her  age  and  her  touch  of 
arthritis,  reading,  dozing  in  bed  all  morning 
and  barking  for  meals  and  drinks.  Skippy 
never  made  dates  at  those  times.  He  stayed  at 
home,  keeping  his  mother  indoors,  out  of  sight 
of  the  barren  spring  in  the  sand  around  the 
house,  afraid  that  the  view  of  it  might  drain 
more  of  her  hope,  burdening  himself  and 
George  with  an  invalid.  His  attentions  were 
unnecessary  when  Saturday  came,  and  forgot- 
ten too ;  Ellen  took  the  bus  to  the  city,  flushed, 
her  face  tense  but  smiling  and  her  hands  sup- 
ple, gripping  the  handbag  fiercely  as  she  went 
out  the  door.  George  never  went.  He  awaited 
Ellen's  return  in  his  study,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  reading,  with  the  wrinkles  around  his  eyes 
folding  again,  his  skin  slacking.  When  she  had 
gone  he  often  brought  Skippy  into  the  study. 
It  was  panelled  in  oak  and  leather  and  worn 
books  (the  curse  of  the  family,  he  called  them, 
for  each  generation  felt  responsible  for  their 
preservation,  as  heirlooms,  and  so  they  were 
always  there,  getting  older),  and  Skippy  never 
walked  on  its  deep  carpeting  except  on  those 
Saturdays.  He  told  Skippy  of  his  mother's 
disease,  her  wasting  away  month  by  month, 
and  then  he  would  pause,  hurt,  glancing  at  the 
books.  He  said  that  her  death  was  always  very 
near  but  that  courage,  a  very  strange  courage, 
kept  her  alive,  kept  her  from  a  sick-bed,  and 


kept  her  delighting  in  Toby,  the  actor,  her 
son,  hoping  for  a  new  life  by  vicariously  living 
his  creations.  Then  George  would  reach  a  book 
down  from  the  shelves  and  read  aloud  to  his 
step-son  from  the  classic  works  which  Skippy 
thought  could  only  gather  dust.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  he  would  tell  Skippy  again  and 
again  that  there  was  life  in  those  books,  out  of 
that  creativity,  and  Skippy  could  see,  even  feel, 
the  will  to  believe  burning  in  his  stepfather's 
eyes  and  hear  the  desperate  desire  to  pass  on 
that  belief  jumping  from  his  lips ;  but  it  was  no 
good ;  there  was  no  common  blood. 

One  weekend,  when  no  performance  was 
scheduled  for  several  weeks,  Toby  came  back 
to  the  shingled  house  and  was  put  up  in  Skip- 
py's  room.  Skippy  slept  on  the  sun  porch.  Ellen 
cooked  Toby  waffles  for  breakfast  and  laughed 
at  his  grogginess  in  the  early  morning,  brush- 
ing his  shoulder  with  her  arm  as  she  passed 
and  shooing  Skippy  and  George  out  of  the 
kitchen  so  they  could  talk.  Toby  was  tall,  with 
blond,  curly  hair  springing  down  across  his 
forehead.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  round  and 
and  always  open,  shining  light  all  over  like 
imperfect  glass  marbles  set  in  a  stuffed  ani- 
mal; his  nose  was  daubed  on,  like  a  dripping 
from  masonry,  the  frustration  of  the  make-up 
men  at  the  theatre,  he  said.  His  teeth  were  al- 
ways flashing  white  against  a  tan,  even  in 
winter,  and  he  smiled  even  on  the  hottest  days. 
He  swaggered,  never  walked,  and  the  tips  of 
his  wide  shoulders  danced  when  he  moved. 
Only  Skippy  noticed  his  hands,  the  fingers 
long  and  slender,  clenching  and  unclenching, 
the  knuckles  white  and  the  nails  ragged. 
George's  eyes  said  that  he  noticed  too,  but 
Ellen's  eyes  were  only  happy,  not  dark  behind 
their  glistening  round  exterior,  only  blind. 
Skippy  understood  why  his  brother  was  a  good 
character  actor. 
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In  the  brush  around  the  house  (which  ad- 
vanced a  few  feet  each  year)  a  straight, 
spreading  elm  grew,  its  roots  swathed  in  the 
best  grass  on  the  property  thriving  on  the 
leaves  and  seeds  mulching  in  the  earth  under 
the  limbs.  The  tree  was  an  excellent  shield 
against  the  stiff,  high  winds  from  the  east, 
clouded  with  sand,  and,  when  offshore  in  a 
boat,  one  could  steer  right  into  the  beach  if 
one  headed  for  the  tree  spiking  out  of  the 
shoreline.  Skippy  and  George  kept  the  grass 
around  its  base  well-trimmed  and  pruned  the 
suckers  from  its  trunk  in  the  spring,  even 
planting  a  circle  of  straight  white  pines  around 
its  grass  in  the  good  soil,  watering  them  every 
day  during  the  summer  and  staking  them  up 
when  winter  came.  George  left  the  rest  of  the 
hedges  and  grass  plots  around  the  house  to 
run  wild,  infested  with  stinted  birch  saplings 
and  crabgrass.  On  Sundays,  after  dinner  and 
around  sundown,  George  would  go  out  to  sit, 
for  a  moment,  under  the  last  shadows  of  the 
elm.  Skipny  watched  him  occasionally  from  the 
windows  of  the  house,  looking,  in  the  distance 
and  half-light,  like  a  wizened  gardener  dozing 
against  a  tree  that  he  might  have  planted  in 
his  youth.  George  usually  carved  in  the  bark, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  now  and  then,  and 
caked  his  carvings  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
trunk,  where  the  old  moss  grows)  with  brown 
mud  to  stop  the  sap  from  bleeding  out  of  the 
cuts.  After  he  had  finished,  he  would  smooth 
out  the  marks  of  his  body  left  in  the  thick 
grass  and  stand  up  and  stretch,  looking  long 
up  to  the  very  top  of  the  elm  and  now  and  then 
slapping  the  trunk,  and  then  turn  back  to  the 
house  with  its  attic  windows  still  shuttered 
from  the  winter.  On  one  occasion,  Skippy  had 
seen  his  stepfather  dig  great  handfuls  of  sand 
out  of  the  loosely  packed  ground  and  hold  them 
up  to  his  face,  and  had  heard  laughter,  wild 
and  deep  (although  he  couldn't  be  sure,  the 
surf -pound  was  so  loud  that  evening).  Often, 
when  he  saw  George  squatted  by  the  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  week,  Skippy  felt  a  strange 
stirring  in  his  groin,  the  same  stirring  he  had 
felt  years  before  in  his  adolescence.  The  laugh- 
ter of  his  mother  and  brother  usually  pervaded 
the  evenings  when  Toby  was  home,  but  when 
Toby  was  staying  in  the  city,  and  when  Ellen 
had  retired  to  her  room  after  dinner,  Skippy 
could  just  make  out  the  song,  very  high,  that 
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George  often  sang  as  he  sat  under  the  tree.  It 
had  all  the  rhythm,  the  beating,  of  the  sea- 
surge,  and  Skippy  was  drawn  to  it  and  his 
stepfather  as  if  it  had  struck  a  chord,  before 
silent,  in  his  heart.  Whenever  Toby  and  Ellen 
joked  about  these  evening  meditations,  George 
laughed,  lightly,  maintaining  that  he  was 
merely  enjoying  the  sunset.  When  Ellen  had 
wanted  the  tree  cut  down,  George  had  laughed 
again,  harshly,  explaining  that  the  sand  from 
the  east  would  destroy  the  house  in  a  matter 
of  months  if  the  tree  were  not  there  as  a  shield. 
She  had  acquiesced,  for  it  was  Saturday  and 
Toby  was  to  arrive. 

When  Toby  fell  from  the  tree,  dead,  there 
was  much  mourning.  Ellen  locked  herself  in 
her  rooom,  refusing  to  see  the  body  fled  of  the 
actor's  mask  and  revealed  to  the  living,  its 
eyes  deep  and  poked  in  the  head  and  staring 
narrowly,  bloodshot,  two  ink-blots  over  the 
body's  signature :  the  lips  drawn  taut  in  death 
and  curled  at  the  corners,  like  the  eyes  droop- 
ing; a  tragic  mask.  The  comedy  was  over;  the 
spirit  had  gushed  out  in  death,  staining  the 
face  with  the  tragedy  once  pent  up  behind  the 
saucepan  eyes  now  bulging  at  the  horror  of  the 
end.  Ellen  refused  to  see  the  body;  her  own 
was  wracked  with  arthritis. 

Toby  had  climbed  the  tree  to  break  a  sprig 
of  buds  for  the  mantle.  George  had  frowned  at 
Ellen  when  she  asked  him  for  the  twigs,  but 
he  had  gotten  the  ladder  and  had  leaned  it 
against  the  tree,  looking  up  and  shaking  his 
head  and  turning  to  Toby,  handing  him  the 
shears.  He  had  climbed  the  ladder,  stepped  into 
the  crotch  of  the  elm  thirty  feet  up,  slipped 
and  fallen,  breaking  his  neck.  The  doctor  was 
sent  for  and  he  arrived  in  a  hearse  with  a 
black  suited  man  who  rubbed  his  hands  and 
brushed  down  the  lapels  of  his  jacket  with  his 
fingertips,  knitting  his  brows  and  twitching 
his  lips,  sympathetically.  The  doctor  examined 
the  body,  declared  it  dead,  and  retired  behind 
the  undertaker. 

"I  know  how  hard  this  must  be  for  you,"  the 
black-suited  man  said,  folding  his  hands  over 
his  sweated  shirt. 

George  shrugged  slightly  and  nodded  at  the 
window  on  the  nearest  side  of  the  house.  "My 
wife  .  .  .  she's  very  upset." 

"Oh.  I  understand  .  .  .  And  you  too  .  .  .  must 
be  ...  " 


"Could  you  take  him  into  your  salon  now?" 

"Yes."  He  paused,  ruffled.  "But  you  don't 
...  I  mean  aren't  ..." 

"No.  Just  take  him  in.  We'll  talk  about  the 
money  later.  Thank  you."  George  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  window,  sensing  the  torment  with- 
in. "Come  along,  Skippy." 

George  walked  into  the  bedroom,  closing  the 
door  and  leaving  Skippy  in  the  hall.  His  face 
was  contorted,  like  Toby's,  and  his  eyes  and 
flattened,  losing  their  depth  and  their  dark- 
ness. Skippy  heard  his  mother  sob,  just 
once,  and  then  heard  the  dull  tone  of  his  step- 
father's voice,  like  Toby's  when  he  spoke  to 
Ellen.  He  only  caught  the  words  "but  there  is 
Skippy  for  you,  darling,  there  is  Skippy  for 
you." 

The  elm  was  misty,  undefined  in  the  after- 
dusk  light,  and  the  grass  at  its  base  was  low 
and  brown  (it  had  not  rained  for  weeks)  like 
dirt  on  the  weedy  patches  of  lawn  scattered 
neglected  around  the  yard.  All  that  Skippy 
could  make  out  was  the  black,  black  mud  scar 
on  the  brown  bark,  like  a  fresh  lightning 
burn  on  a  dying  tree.  He  turned  away  from 
the  window  and  opened  the  door  on  the  west 
sea-side,  not  bothering  to  glance  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  unopened  door  concealing  his 
stepfather,  his  mother,  and  the  lingering  ghost 
of  his  brother. 

Skippy  wasn't  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. George  was  wearing  a  dark  suit,  Ellen  a 
black  dress  and  a  heavy  veil,  her  head  bowed 
as  if  under  the  weight.  The  funeral  was  soon 
over.  The  condolences  came  in.  The  invitations 
came  a  week  later,  but  George  had  to  decline 
them,  thankfully,  since  Ellen's  health  was 
poor.  He  spent  the  days  at  her  bed-side,  read- 
ing aloud  and  talking  and  smiling  broken 
smiles  and  laughing  from  his  throat,  holding 
her  crooked  hand  and  watching  the  flash  fade 
from  her  eyes.He  changed  his  clothes  every 


day  to  be  rid  of  his  sweat  and  the  perfume  of 
the  dying.  The  undertaker  called  occasionally, 
inquiring  after  the  family. 

Far  beyond  the  horizon,  in  the  bay,  Skippy 
was  asleep  at  the  helm  of  the  boat.  He  had 
sailed  for  three  dyas,  his  hunger  keeping  him 
awake  until  the  rock  of  the  boat  becalmed  on 
the  swell  won  his  mind  from  the  thirst  and 
starvation,  soothing  it  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
sea.  Several  slides  were  twisted  on  the  sail 
track,  and  one  of  the  outhauls  had  been  only 
loosely  fastened.  The  stays  hadn't  been  tight- 
ened on  the  port  side  to  make  the  main  set 
better,  and  the  bilge  was  full  of  water  sloshing 
the  floorboards  out  of  their  grooves.  The  jib 
was  fluttering  in  the  breeze  rising  off  the 
calm  water.  Skippy  awoke.  He  stared  at  the 
sails  now  bellying  in  the  wind,  watching  the 
boom  as  it  swung  slowly  and  then  snapped  out, 
the  sheets  taut  and  the  boat  moving.  He  sailed, 
with  the  wind,  to  the  west,  his  eyes  jabbed  open 
by  the  hunger  pain  thrusting  at  his  stomach. 

On  the  shore,  George  could  see  it  coming. 
At  first  it  was  just  the  oppressive  heat  which 
made  his  shirt  cling  to  his  armpits  and  his 
pants  soak,  like  newspaper,  across  his  buttocks. 
The  open  scratches  (from  the  elm  tree,  when 
he  had  cut  it  down  that  afternoon)  on  his 
hands  itched,  and  the  muscles  in  his  loins  were 
tensed ;  his  nails  gathered  dirt  from  the  sweat, 
staining  his  fingertips,  and  his  hair  fell  across 
his  forehead  washing  the  drops  of  moisture 
across  his  skin  in  a  pale  blur.  The  jays,  nesting 
in  the  scrub  pines,  were  silent.  When  George 
smelled  the  sawdust  from  the  heap  by  the 
stump,  he  knew  that  the  wind  was  rising,  and 
then  it  could  be  heard  in  the  pine  bough 
needles. 

Skippy  first  saw  the  fresh  wind  on  the  waves 
over  his  shoulder,  pocking  them  like  a  beach 
trampled  by  a  summer's  crowd.  He  heard  the 
spars  creak,  slightly,  and  the  tightening  of  the 
port  stays  rattled  the  chainplates  loose  on  the 
gunwale.  He  winced  as  he  shifted  his  weight 
on  the  seat  to  compensate  for  the  heel  of  the 
boat.  A  wave  tip  of  salt  spray  whipped  across 
his  face  as  he  moved  and  caught  in  his  half- 
open  mouth,  splattering  his  throat  with  water. 
It  was  bitter  and  he  gagged,  clutching  his  stom- 
ach and  heaving  forward  from  the  waist,  his 
abdomen  twisted  to  expel  the  water.  His  mouth 
strained  open,  coughing  air,  and  his  eyes 
bulged,  stretching  in  their  sockets,  and  his 
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ears  screaming  and  all  the  muscles  of  his  body 
aching,  but  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
water  or  the  hunger  or  the  void  settled  on  his 
spirit. 

George  ran  up  to  the  attic  and  crawled  out 
the  window,  stepping  over  the  railing  and  onto 
the  widow's  walk.  He  turned  into  the  rising 
wind  and,  shielding  his  eyes  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  looked  over  at  the  ocean  on  the  hori- 
zon, far  to  the  east.  He  couldn't  make  out  the 
blue  of  water ;  he  could  only  see  a  liquid  white, 
flashing  in  tones  of  greys  even  at  that  great 
distance,  like  a  sodden  plain,  barren  of  wheat, 
in  a  driving  blizzard.  The  wind  slammed  into 
his  face  with  its  full  load  of  sand,  forcing  his 
head  around  sharply  to  the  west  and  the  bay 
now  tossed  by  the  wind.  The  sand  cut  into 
George's  neck;  he  dropped  his  chin  down  to 
his  chest  and  clamped  his  eyes  tight  shut.  The 
wind  ripped  the  clothes  away  from  his  limbs, 
shearing  the  sweat  bond  and  billowing  in 
between  his  body  and  the  cloth  and  snapping 
the  creases  of  his  pants,  loud,  like  the  cracking 
of  branches. 

The  sails  were  now  shuttering  the  boat  as 
they  thundered  in  the  wind.  The  boom  swung 
wildly  across  the  cockpit,  catching  Skippy  un- 
der the  chin  and  throwing  him  onto  the  floor- 
boards, face-down,  balled-up,  with  his  knees 
pressed  white  on  his  forehead.  The  waves  had 
begun  to  break  across  the  transom,  rushing 
white  and  bitter  salty  into  the  bilges  across 
the  slick  deck,  and  marrying  the  foundering 
boat  to  the  wild  cacophony  of  the  sea  enraged. 
One  wave,  over  twenty  feet  to  its  crest,  tum- 


bled, or  was  thrown  headlong,  all  flaring 
with  spray,  into  the  sails,  ripping  the  mast 
from  its  step  and  tearing  the  stays  out  of  the 
planking,  smashing  out  the  deck  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  uprooted  mast  and  punching  holes 
in  the  hull  through  which  the  smaller  waves 
could  dart,  kicking  up  slime  from  the  bilge 
against  Skippy's  lips  pressing  flush  on  the 
cracks  of  the  floorboards.  The  trunk  of  the 
mast  plunged  deep  into  the  sea,  its  jagged 
base  twisting  for  an  instant  like  a  treetop  in 
a  summer's  wind.  Out  of  the  eastern  sky  a  wave 
reared,  blotting  the  horizon  light  into  a  long 
shadow  cast  across  the  torn  boat.  The  wave, 
curling  its  long  white  teeth  over  the  boat  and 
sucking  it  into  its  trough,  bit  down  into  the 
water  on  the  western  side  of  the  boat,  swallow- 
ing it  in  between  the  east  of  its  beginning  and 
the  west  of  its  spewed  crest.  Skippy,  his  eyes 
bright  red  and  flashing,  leaped  up  to  the  deck 
and  reached  out  with  both  hands  to  the  ast, 
grasping  the  jaws  of  the  wave  which  threw 
him  down,  his  head  splintering  against  the 
mast  stump  and  his  shriek  choking  in  the 
water. 

George,  resting  on  his  elbows  at  the  walk's 
railing,  snapped  up  his  head  at  a  sudden  noise. 
Over  by  the  elm's  stump  water  was  dripping 
into  a  pool  hollowed  in  the  leaves.  A  jay  had 
called  out  from  its  nest,  announcing  the  pass- 
ing of  the  storm.  George  sagged  his  shoulders 
again  and  resumed  his  stare  at  the  fallen  tree, 
glancing  now  and  then  at  the  window,  closed, 
near  the  corner  of  the  house. 

—  Vinton  Tompkins 


Toasted 


Susie  Is  My  Ice  Cream 


No  floosie,  Susie 
but 

an  elegant  Susan. 
No  toasted  tootsie 
but 

un  souffle  saute  avec  glace. 
I  idolize  and  idealize 
you  Susan  . . . 
NO! 

I  love  you 

SUSIE!  (who 

you  really  are) . 

Pas  un  Souffle  saute  avec  glace 

but  lip-smackin  ice  cream. 

I'm  in  love 

with  you, 

you  red  hot,  little,  vanilla 
ice  cream  cone. 

—  Dave  Goldin,  '66 


IT  WILL  RAIN 

The  young  man  walked  slowly  towards  the 
building  where  he  would  meet  his  friends,  on 
the  edge  of  the  wet  grey  sidewalk,  like  an  eddy 
pushed  out  of  the  moving  stream  of  people 
passing  by,  rushing  by.  The  slower  people  slid 
along  the  shores  of  the  stream,  occasionally 
slipping  into  it,  only  to  be  spun  out  again.  It 
was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  very 
overcast,  and  everyone  walked  with  the  same 
blank  intent  non-committal  expressions  on 
their  faces,  as  if  they  were  all  streaming  to  the 
same  place,  but  in  different  secret  directions, 
because  they  didn't  know  that  all  the  others 
were  moving  towards  the  same  place.  The 
young  man  laughed  at  the  secret  urgency  of 
the  stream,  the  urgency  that  had  ignored  or 
not  noticed  him. 

He  had  lain  in  bed  that  morning,  very  early, 
before  the  moon  black  of  the  night  was  absorbed 
in  the  grey  wet  dawn.  It  had  been  raining,  and 
he  pulled  the  covers  up  about  his  chin  and 


stretched  his  legs  and  smiled.  The  rain  was 
spattering  and  dripping  on  his  dark  window. 
He  belonged  entirely  to  himself,  he  did  not  have 
to  think,  but  just  feel  warm  and  good  as  he 
smiled  again  and  he  thought  about  the  rain. 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  listening  to  the  splatter- 
ing rain,  and  he  began  to  dream  of  walking  in 
the  rain,  and  then  he  thought  about  what  it 
would  be  like  to  have  his  bed  out  there  in  the 
rain  where  he  could  see  it  and  hear  it  splashing, 
louder  and  louder,  but  he  would  not  get  wet. 
The  rain,  the  spattering  dripping  rain  would 
not  fall  on  him.  He  fell  into  sleep  thinking  of 
it. 

Sunday  night  (late) 

J.  —  love. 

I  am  afraid  it's  going  to  rain.  It  would  quite 
spoil  our  tea-party,  Mr.  Hatter,  would  it  not? 
Soggify  our  crumpets. 

Love  —  the  weekend  was  so  sweet.  I  ache 
when  I  think  of  you.  But .  .  . 

The  whole  time  I  was  with  you,  the  cabin, 
the  lake,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  growing,  split- 
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ting.  Is  that  why  I  can't  love  you?  I  am  afraid 
to  be  honest ;  I  fear  breaking  away  from  what 
I  know,  at  least  am  familiar  with,  by  commit- 
ting myself  to  you.  I  love  you,  in  my  own  way 
.  .  .  but  then,  I  don't  think  that  could  be  Love, 
capital  L. 

It's  raining  now.  It's  so  black.  Phoebe  and 
Leah  are  singing  but  all  I  can  see  and  hear  is 
the  black  wet  rain  sounds. 

I  am  so  confused,  John.  I  am  not  sure.  The 
rain  is  coming  down  harder. 

It  will  smash  the  windows,  I  know. 

Don't  make  me  decide,  darling.  I'll  call  soon. 
Love 

Mary 


When  he  awoke  it  was  grey  and  wet,  but  it 
wasn't  raining.  He  had  tried  before  to  feel  him- 
self come  awake,  but  he  could  not.  It  wasn't 
like  the  feeling  of  falling  into  sleep :  when  you 
fall  into  sleep  first  your  eyes  close,  then  they 
close  heavier  and  you  sink,  and  things  happen 
in  your  mind  but  you  are  not  thinking.  You 
are  watching  a  performance  your  mind  puts 
on.  Then  you  wake  up,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
time  between. 

He  pushed  out  of  bed,  gingerly,  hating  to 
leave  the  complete  relaxation  of  his  solitude. 
He  knew  that  from  now  on,  from  the  moment 
he  left  his  bed,  he  could  no  longer  think  his 
own  thoughts  freely,  that  he  would  have  to 
leave  his  warm,  honest  relaxed  world  and 
negotiate  the  worlds  of  other  people.  It  was 
only  in  moments  of  solitude  that  he  could  be 
completely  honest,  where  he  did  not  have  to 
speak  to  express  his  thoughts.  He  tried  to  be 
precise  in  his  speech,  but  he  knew  that  words 
could  not  evoke  in  other  people  the  same  im- 
ages they  evoked  in  himself.  By  a  faulty  means 
of  communication,  honesty  was  distorted.  Even 
if  he  wanted  to  be,  he  could  not  be  honest. 

—  That  is  love:  complete  honesty  and  tacit, 
understood  committment.  Tacit  understanding. 


Sunday  night 

Mary  darling  — 

As  uncontested  club  letter-writing  champ  I 
take  crayon  in  hand  to  inform  you,  bang-bang, 
of  my  never-ending  love  for  you. 

Hmm,  you  say. 

One  problem,  though.  My  golden  unicycle 
has  only  one  seat;  you've  got  to  hang  on  tight 
to  go  along  for  the  ride  of  love  .  .  .  those  who 
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are  not  really  committed  to  the  task  either  fall 
off  and  hurt  themselves  or  dirty  the  handle- 
bars. (Do  unicycles  have  handlebars?). 

You  have  the  same  habit  I  do :  You  write 
over  words  when  you  get  emotional. 

Off  to  bed.  It's  gonna  rain.  First  one  over 
the  rainbow  wins  a  pot  of  goldfish. 

I  love  you 

John 


The  young  man  was  comfortable  in  thought 
when  he  reached  their  meeting-place.  He  spoke 
a  few  sparse  words  of  greeting,  only  after  the 
two  waiting  young  men  had  spoken. 

The  young  man's  two  friends  had  been  argu- 
ing about  what  caused  dissension  in  their 
homes.  One  of  them  was  a  thin,  straightly 
built  boy  with  short  hair  combed  to  the  side. 
He  seldom  regarded  his  listener  as  he  spoke, 
preferring  to  stare  straight  ahead  or  over  the 
head  of  the  listener,  giving  a  peculiar  third- 
person  quality  to  his  speech.  The  young  man 
believed  the  tall  boy  did  this  deliberately,  to 
create  the  illusion  of  impartiality.  The  tall  boy 
maintained  that  the  major  cause  of  dissention 
in  any  household  was  religion,  directly  or  in- 
directly, while  the  other  boy,  a  stocky,  muscu- 
lar fellow,  said  dissention  in  the  family  was 
caused  by  the  mutual  perversities  of  people  out 
of  sight  of  the  world. 

—  And  what  causes  those  perversities-  — 
asked  the  tall  one.  —  Religion,  directly  or  in- 
directly. — 

The  stocky  one  snorted.  —  How  does  my 
getting  poor  marks  in  school  provoke  an  argu- 
ment, then?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion. —  They  were  at  this  point  when  the 
young  man  joined  them,  and  as  he  returned 
their  greeting,  both  pleaded  their  cases  to  the 
judge  that  had  been  provided  them. 

—  Don't  you  argue  with  your  parents?  — 
asked  the  tall  boy,  speaking  through  John  to 
the  stocky  one. 

—  Yes,  —  he  laughed,  —  but  not  about 
God.  Usually  about  money.  — 


Exasperated,  the  tall  one  turned  to  the  young 
man.  —  John.  What  do  you  say?  — 

The  young  man  was  listening  to  the  rhythms 
of  the  six  feet  on  the  sidewalk.  It  began  to  rain 
again,  soft,  flying  and  floating  at  first,  then 
began  to  take  on  weight.  Their  rhythm  was 
against  the  steady  crackle  of  rain  in  the  street ; 
occasionally  a  car  would  whoosh  by,  in  a  build- 
ing cymbal  roll.  They  were  in  time:  tom-tom 
of  their  feet,  the  snare  of  the  rain,  the  cymbal 
of  the  cars.  It  was  not  the  music  of  the  street, 
the  singing  calls  from  apartment  windows  and 
the  shrill  shouts  and  urgent  laughter  of  child- 
ren. Yet  it  was  music,  deep,  sonorous,  heavily 
rhythmical  with  a  high,  barely  audible  reed 
from  the  sky  that  was  its  counterpoint. 

The  rain  lay  as  though  the  clouds,  the  heavy 
black  ones,  had  tired,  and  slowly,  slowly  floated 
to  earth  and  lay  breathing,  panting  alive  and 
shuddering  ever  so  slightly  on  the  street.  They 
were  iron  grey,  no  longer  black  because  they 
were  no  longer  far  away  and  solid,  and  the 
clouds  lay  panting  like  great  grey  dogs,  because 
they  could  not  hide  from  the  rain  and  the  rain 
dripped  off  their  great  grey  wet  coats,  making 
them  cold. 


P.S.  Mary  —  I  am  afraid,  on  this  wet  night, 
that  you  will  never  save  me  with  your  knowl- 
edge of  me,  with  your  love,  I  am  dying,  scratch- 
ing frantically  at  the  smiling,  happy,  beautiful 
faces  that  float  by  and  notice  nothing  of  my 
meaning. 

They  misunderstand  their  own  meaning,  and 
yet  are  so  happy. 

please,  please  Mary 
Love 

J. 


What  do  you  think,  said  the  tall  one,  looking 
over  the  young  man's  head. 

The  young  man  looked  blankly,  greyly  at  the 
tall  one  and  said  -  Perhaps.  - 

The  other  one  looked  bewildered,  then 
laughed  harshly.  -  You  ask  him  a  question 
and  he  answers  Perhaps.  Where  do  you  live, 
Sonny?  Perhaps.  -  The  tall  one  laughed  again, 
and  the  stocky  young  man  frowned. 

They  turned  down  a  street  in  a  perfect  mili- 
tary turn,  their  three-abreast  march  undis- 
turbed. As  they  turned  the  corner,  they  saw  a 
drunken  woman  with  long,  streaming  wet 
blond  hair  and  a  wet  yellow  dress.  She  was 
knocking  on  the  windows  of  cars  stopped  at 


the  corner  of  the  next  street,  screaming  incom- 
prehensible orders  at  the  drivers.  She  would 
stand  back,  throw  her  head  back,  and  force 
a  hard,  coarse  laugh  out  into  the  grey  wet  air. 
The  young  man  could  see  her  throat  straining 
and  heard  the  harsh  laughing-crying  sound, 
and  her  hair  stuck  to  her  throat  and  around 
her  mouth. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  joined  the 
others,  he  noticed  that  he  could  not  discern  any 
of  the  drivers'  faces;  he  felt  as  though  the 
three  of  them  were  walking  in  a  wet  grey 
blanket  that  was  so  dense  he  could  see  only 
those  that  were  immediately  associated  with 
him.  Their  association  reminded  him  of  the 
honesty  and  warmth  of  his  blankets  and  the 
bed.  It  was  different  though  because  he  had 
extended  his  personality  into  three  people,  dis- 
solved it  into  three  people,  and  even  though 
they  were  a  comfortable  universe,  he  was  still 
not  completely  honest,  as  he  was  by  himself. 
They  walked  together  encased  by  their  associa- 
tion. 

As  they  approached  the  woman  the  force  she 
was  exuding  overwhelmed  their  protective  en- 
casement; the  two  worlds  collided,  breaking 
their  perfect,  fragile  shell,  mixing  her  chaotic 
world  with  their  quiet  one.  Suddenly  the  rain 
lifted,  and  the  noises  of  the  city  came  blaring 
brightly  in  and,  as  the  young  man  looked  back 
at  her,  he  saw  the  drunken  woman  walk  com- 
placently off  the  street  and  sit  on  a  bench  out- 
side a  bar,  smiling. 


Tuesday 

John  — 

Is  it  because  I  can't  communicate  with  any- 
one that  I  take  refuge  in  the  minor  facades  of 
socializing  ?  When  I  am  alone,  I  can't  face  what 
I  see,  decisions  I  must  make  but  cannot.  I  must 
lie  some  more,  bring  as  much  noise  and  as 
many  people  as  I  can  to  shove  my  dishonesty 
away  from  me. 

Mum  has  back  trouble  in  all  the  rain.  We 
won't  worry  about  water  shortage  anymore, 
at  least. 

I  want  to  love  you. 
Goodnight 
Mary 


The  young  men  reached  the  square,  and  sat 
on  a  bench  under  some  trees  surrounded  by 
tiny  wire  fences.  It  was  their  custom  on  these 
sojourns  either  to  meet  girls  at  this  bench  or 
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to  sit  quietly  observing  and  commenting  on  the 
people  that  passed  within  view.  Today  there 
were  no  girls,  and  the  young  man's  two  com- 
panions seemed  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  but  it  became  darker 
and  very  still  in  the  square. 

The  young  man  thought  of  the  girl.  He 
thought  perhaps  he  loved  her.  She  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl  with  shoulder-length  black  hair, 
and  ghost-blue  eyes,  glowing  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered how  they  had  lain  under  the  trees  in  the 
mountains.  She  stretched  on  her  side,  the  great 
red  ball  of  sun  resting  on  the  horizon  between 
the  branches,  glowing  a  red  glow  on  her  cheek, 
silhouetting  small  hairs  against  itself,  golden 
and  red.  He  was  so  close  to  her  that  he  saw  the 
patterns  of  her  eyes,  then  his  own  eyes,  and 
he  was  filled  suddenly  with  a  great,  aching 
melancholy  and  she  knew.  He  held  his  hand  on 
her  neck  and  they  had  looked  for  a  long  time 
at  each  other. 


Wednesday  night 

Mary  — 

Please  phone.  I'm  going  insane.  Mary,  you 
don't  seem  to  realize,  never,  never  ever  are  you 
going  to  possess  anything  wholly,  perfectly. 
It  can't  be  done.  What  you  say  is  love  im- 
possible. 

Please  phone.  1  need  you. 
Love 
John 


The  young  man  remembered  then  how  they 
had  walked  from  that  place.  The  girl  was  sing- 
ing softly,  a  high,  sad  little  song,  and  they  had 
walked  to  town  like  that,  the  girl  singing  a 
sad  little  song  while  the  sun  set.  When  the 
young  man  told  her  later  that  he  loved  her,  she 
looked  puzzled.  She  held  his  arm  and  talked 
a  long  time  in  front  of  the  fire,  waiting  for  the 
young  man  to  say  something,  to  force  her  to 
admit  she  loved  him,  but  he  said  nothing. 
When  they  left  she  had  cried  and  asked  him  to 
help  her,  because  she  felt  lost.  He  said,  —  You 
don't  love  me.  —  She  started  to  say  something, 
then  bit  her  lip  and  began  crying  again.  When 
When  they  left  each  other,  she  had  still  been 
crying. 


Thursday 

John 

I  have  been  in  with  mother  to  the  city  be- 
cause of  her  back ;  that  is  why  I  didn't  call. 


I  don't  think  I'm  capable  of  loving.  I  feel 
empty  with  people,  frantic  when  I'm  alone. 
Except  for  you.  Can  1  love  you?  Must  rush  to 
store.  I'll  get  you  something. 
I  will  see  you  in  nine  days. 

Sleep  well,  darling. 
Mary 


Now,  sitting  on  the  bench  under  the  trees, 
the  young  man  wondered  whether  it  was  good 
to  be  honest,  and  reject  things  that  were  not, 
when  he  knew  that  honesty  was  an  impossi- 
bility. But  he  knew,  before  he  ever  asked  the 
question. 

He  could  not  live  with  the  thought  that  his 
life  would  be  an  aching  emptiness :  he  had 
really  loved  the  girl,  even  though  he  knew  she 
could  not  be  loved  perfectly. 

The  young  men  stood  up,  said  their  fare- 
wells, and  walked  off  in  different  directions. 
The  young  man  began  walking  on  the  wet  grey 
sidewalk,  and  the  rain  had  begun  to  fall  again. 
He  walked  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands 
in  his  coat  pockets,  watching  the  rain  spatter 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  thinking  how  much  he 
loved  the  girl.  The  rain  began  to  come  down 
harder,  pouring  down  and  slapping  the  side- 
walk. The  young  man  went  into  a  telephone 
booth  to  avoid  the  heavy  sheets  of  rain.  He 
looked  out  at  the  dark  grey  world  and  could 
see  nothing,  and  could  hear  only  the  sound  of 
his  own  beathing  in  the  telephone  booth.  He 
tried  but  could  not  see  outside  the  black  glass. 
He  stared  for  a  while  at  the  rain,  then  took  the 
phone  off  the  hook  and  began  to  dial. 

—  John  Leone 
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Keeping  The  Sabbath 


What  is  there  to  tell  of  Sunday  afternoon 

Naps  begun  by  accident 

while  reading  poetry; 
The  slow  passage  of  a  cloud 

seen  through  a  curtained  window ; 
A  barely  heard  bird  singing 

in  an  unseen  tree ; 
The  majestic  movement  of  the  hours  traced 

on  an  ignored  clock  face 

God  and  Paradise  are  left  behind 
with  morning 

Only  the  mad  week  looms  ahead, 
gratefully  forgotten 

A  book  of  poems  lies  half-open  in  your  hand 
as  you  sleep. 


when 
and 
while 
Richard  Noble,  '66 


ACE 

A  sharp  click  and  then  a  long  scraping  echoed 
across  the  main  floor  of  the  empty  railroad 
station.  The  dark  reflection  of  the  walls  flitted 
by  the  glass  panel  of  the  door  as  it  swung,  and 
Ace's  face  appeared  nervously  around  the  edge. 
A  lighted  cigarette  hung  straight  down  from 
the  trained  lips,  the  smoke  rising  just  clear  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  proud  of  this,  and  proud  of 
the  door,  but  be  didn't  have  time  to  think 
about  it. 

.  .  .  didn't  have  time  to  think  and  what  dif- 
ference did  that  make  to  his  cool  when  he  had 
what  he  had  in  his  pocket.  But  it  would  might 
be  risky  because  of  what  Eddie  had  said  about 
his  uncle  but  it  wasn't.  And  he  wasn't  Eddie's 
uncle;  he  was  Ace. 

But  it  was  cold-cold  waiting  for  Eddie  out 
there  waiting  in  spite  of  the  stuff.  But  that 
was  today's  stuff  and  it  was  a  bottle  of  day- 
old  pop  but  not  when  Eddie  came  because  then 
there  would  be  new.  But  it  was  cold  outside 
and  the  fairies  ivere  out  tonight  like  every 
night  and  even  though  he  was  Ace  he  wanted 


to  come  into  the  station  because  of  the  cold. 
And  it  wasn't  too  warm  in  the  station,  but 
no  wind  and  there  tvas  no  one  there  and  noth- 
ing but  the  gum  machines  and  everything  on 
the  wall  like  the  outside  like  a  jail  looking  in- 
ward and  barred  windows  and  doors  with 
panels  were  yellow  in  the  daytime  because  of 
the  light  shining  through  the  glass  that  Ace 
couldn't  see  through  but  were  dark  and  grey 
and  like  a  sort  of  jail  now.  But  looking  in  at 
you. 

Ace  felt  a  sharp  sting  on  his  finger  and  hur- 
riedly flipped  the  glowing  cigarette-stub  direct- 
ly across  from  the  door  he  had  pried  open.  He 
half-coughed,  then  coughed  harder  and  spat 
on  the  floor  by  a  bench.  He  put  both  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  windbreaker,  shuffled 
about,  and  took  one  hand  out  again  to  smooth 
his  hair.  The  cigarette  still  glowed  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  station;  Ace  hesitated,  then  walked 
over  and  crushed  it  with  his  heel  until  there 
wasn't  a  spark  left. The  echo  of  his  shoe  against 
the  gritty  floor  bounced  from  one  barred  win- 
dow to  another,  and  faded  away. 

But  he  couldn't  figure  why  Eddie  was  taking 
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so  long  when  he  said  he  only  had  a  couple  in 
the  city  and  anyhoiv  could  make  it  out  by 
eight  or  so.  But  the  staleness  tasted  bad, 
somehoiv,  like  it  ivas  ivater  sivallowed  tivice 
or  something  like  he'd  been  running  and  would 
have  to  spit  up. 

A  car  came  to  a  stop  just  outside  the  station, 
Ace  turned,  and  began  to  move  toward  the 
door.  But  something  made  him  stop.  A  figure 
whipped  the  beam  of  his  flashlight  through 
the  glass  of  the  door  and  it  caught  Ace  in  a 
pool  of  light.  He  put  his  hands  up,  and  jammed 
his  head  down  in  the  sticky  collar  of  his  jacket. 
The  figure  opened  the  door,  and  let  it  swing 
shut  behind  him.  He  walked  slowly  towards 
Ace,  keeping  the  beam  of  the  flashlight  on  his 
eyes,  so  that  a  circle  of  light  wavered  from 
side  to  side  on  the  boy's  face.  Ace  felt  him- 
self shudder  a  little  and  he  prayed  to  God  Eddie 
wouldn't  appear. 

Not  now,  for  Christ  sake.  But  he  stopped 
about  thirty  feet  in  front  and  didn't  say  any- 
thing for  about  five  minutes  at  least  and  he 
guessed  Eddie  might  show  up  any  minute  now 
and  the  cop  or  whoever  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
time  about  the  thing.  But  it  wasn't  like  he'd 
broken  in  or  anything  because  the  door  was 
kind  of  loose.  But  he  ivas  just  walking  around. 

"Walkin'  around,  lookin'  for  kicks,  just  look- 
in'  for  kicks  (kicks  in  a  deserted  railroad  sta- 


tion) like  what  a  lot  of  guys  do  if  they  .  .  .  .  " 
If  they  were  waiting  around  for  Eddie. 

"But  wasn't  waitin'  for  anything,  man,  like 
nothin'l  Just  sort  of  kicks,  man(and  it  would 
have  been,  too,  if  he  ivere)  like  a  lot  of  guys  do 
that  didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  and  it  only  like 
Tuesday." 

And  only  queers  so  a  guy  had  to  come  some- 
where and  the  door  ivas  kind  of  loose,  anyway, 
and  it  wasn't  like  it  ivas  Saturday  or  any- 
thing, and  he  ivas  stealing,  or  anything. 

The  figure  told  him  to  face  the  wall  at  one  of 
the  mute  windows.  He  turned  and  gripped  the 
iron  bars  with  both  hands,  shoulder  high. 

And  the  flashlight  made  like  a  moving  sha- 
dow out  of  his  head  on  the  glass  of  the  window 
and  God  if  only  Eddie  would  forget  about  it 
now  since  he  had  so  many  of  the  other  guys 
to  deliver  to  and  he'd  only  sort  of  agreed  any- 
how and  anyway  he  couldn't  show  up  now  if 
if  he  saw  the  car  out  front  and  anyway  any- 
way anyway  the  door  slipping  and  the  green 
fireballs  up  there  and  the  big  black  specks 
rolling  and  rolling  and  whiring  dizzy  careening 
and  thumping  and  stillness. 

The  figure  wiped  the  butt  of  the  flashlight 
on  Ace's  motionless  windbreaker,  tossed  aside 
the  poice  cap,  and  strolled  slowy  to  the  door, 
as  if  he'd  traveled  the  same  path  before. 

—  James  Pickering 
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Pas  De  Deux 


Born  in  a  long  regarding  of  the  moon, 
And  in  longing  for  a  thousand  real  girls 

Lurking  in  the  shadows, 
She  stood  before  me,  yet  seemed  as  far  away 
As  if  I  saw  her  through  organdy  curtains 

Hung  on  a  glass  paned  door. 

Had  she  arisen  from  an  age  gone  long  ago, 

Once  hidden  from  me  in  the  past's  patterned  darkness, 

Now  resurrected,  visible? 
Or  was  she  even  there  at  all?  Her  presence 
Was  like  the  after  image  of  a  half-forgotten  dream, 

A  shadow  of  a  vision. 

It  is  enough  to  say  we  danced, 
She  in  her  frailty,  discarnate, 
I  in  a  self-made  fiction  of  myself  — 

A  dreamers'  dance,  a  dialogue  of  mind, 
A  one  way  step  devised  in  fantasy, 
Our  pas  de  deux,  my  solo  lunacy. 

—  Richard  Noble 
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It's  What's  Happening,  Baby 


Come  with  me,  — ;  you  and  I  will  go  into  the 
City.  Just  you  and  I  and  Friday  night.  Not 
Linda,  no,  not  her.  Not  Chuck.  Linda  does  not 
know  the  city  as  I  know  it.  She  doesn't  under- 
stand. Yes,  her  party  is  tomorrow  night;  I'll 
go  and  see  her  then.  But  tonight,  — ,  just  you 
and  I  will  go;  we'll  leave  them  behind.  That 
school  is  so  poor,  so  sad.  We'll  leave  them  glued 
to  their  tubes  and  eating  ice  cream.  We're 
going.  We'll  leave  them  chitting  and  chatting 
and  lying  into  their  holy  telephones. 

Shoes  polished;  hair  lying  neatly  in  place; 
dark  pants,  jacket,  and  tie;  a  light  purple  shirt, 
turn  down  collar.  And  yes:  London  Fog.  This 
one  will  look  fine  and  strong.  He  will  look  neat. 

Beautiful  bus!  Windows  tinted  beautifully 
green !  Warm,  reclining  chair  in  the  rear.  From 
the  rear  you  can  see  everything.  You  can  see 
everyone  in  front  of  you.  But  of  course  they 
can't  see  you.  A  hundred  lights  go  whizzing  by; 
a  thousand,  a  million,  a  billion  twinkling,  multi- 
colored blurs.  And  you  know  that  De-Camp 
lines  call  this  Route  66.  Yes,  they  do.  And  the 
bus-driver  doesn't  even  care  if  you  smoke.  Pail- 
Malls  are  perhaps  the  smoothest,  the  richest 
cigarettes  on  the  market.  They're  long  enough 


so  the  smoke  won't  get  in  your  eyes. 

After  a  while  the  warmth  of  human  bodies 
fills  the  bus.  You  take  off  the  raincoat  and  open 
the  window  just  a  little,  for  fresh  air.  You  feel 
it  drawing  nearer ;  you  see  her  lights  in  the  dis- 
tance. Oh  City,  you  gross,  huge  everything.  You 
grubby  Village!  You  smelly  streets!  But  no, 
everything.  Happy  niggers  and  super-ethno 
broads;  God,  they  play  the  part  well!  You 
World's  Fair,  fabulous  failure!  Those  Foreign- 
ers in  the  Belgian  Village  serve  anybody!  Oh 
city !  City  where  I  went  to  have  my  teeth  fixed ! 
City  where  I  took  girls  to  eat  and  to  the  movies. 
City  where  I  had  to  sleep  with  Jim  when  we  just 
missed  the  last  bus !  City  of  Giant  football ! 
Mets,  Jets,  grettes,  let's  all  be  a  mob  in  the  City, 
let's  all  get  laid  in  the  City ! 

Come  on,  this  is  it.  Come  on,  we've  got  it 
coming.  Walk  with  me  by  all  these  hurrying 
people  by  all  these  moving  people.  Come  on  in 
here.  "Yes,  the  regular."  Sit  down  and  cool 
off,  sit  down  and  take  stock  of  my  ice,  nice 
ice.  Soothing.  Take  a  quick  dive  into  this 
warmth.  Sure  it's  warmth.  Come  on,  let's  all 
get  lost  in  the  City,  let's  all  get  lost  in,  in  .  .  . 
the  Port  Authority  Bar. 

—  Bill  Haviland 
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NEVADA 
LANDSCAPE 

To  the  north  and  south,  the  plain  swept  to 
the  horizon.  In  the  west  there  was  a  ridge  of 
jagged  rocks;  and  to  the  east,  there  was  a  long 
range  of  mountains,  still  spotted  with  snow  in 
late  September.  On  the  floor  of  the  dusty,  wind- 
swept plain,  a  small  river  flowed  slowly, 
crookedly.  Fields  of  wheat  extended  out  from 
the  river  for  several  hundred  yards  on  each 
side. 

This  was  the  old  man's  ranch.  His  grand- 
father had  built  his  home  where  the  land  met 
the  barren  plain,  and  the  one  room  cabin  had 
since  grown  into  several  grey  structures.  For 
a  while,  the  old  man  had  shared  his  ranch  with 
a  wife,  but  she  had  died  many  years  ago, 
while  bearing  him  a  still-born  child.  For  two 
months  each  summer,  the  old  man  hired  a  few 
hands  to  help  him  stack  the  hay.  But,  except 
for  July  and  August,  he  lived  alone. 

A  screen  door  slammed  shut.  The  old  man  — 
small,  with  short  white  hair  and  a  tiny  limp  — 
walked  across  the  back  lawn  to  a  windmill.  He 
stepped  from  the  back  lawn  to  the  plain  and 
raised  a  small  track  of  dust  as  he  trailed  his 
feet.  Staring  up  at  the  sky,  he  reached  a  con- 


clusion, then  turned  a  valve.  The  windmill 
stopped  moving.  The  old  man  then  went  back 
to  the  house  and  locked  the  doors.  It  was  time 
for  his  last  trip  into  town  before  the  snow 
started. 

Thick  grey  clouds  stretched  from  one  horizon 
to  the  next,  and  the  wind  silently  whipped 
up  the  dust  on  the  dirt  road  leading  out  into 
the  plain.  The  old  man  shuffled  over  to  the 
metal  shed,  clanked  upon  the  door,  and  climbed 
into  a  battered  pick-up.  He  put  on  a  old  leather 
jacket  lying  on  the  seat  and  started  the  motor. 
It  coughed  a  few  times  and  then  caught.  He 
pulled  out  of  the  shed  and  slowly  headed  down 
the  road  into  town.  The  wind  caught  the  kicked 
up  dust  and  carried  it  across  the  plain  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  old  man  drove  slowly  along  the  dirt 
road,  his  tires  hitting  every  pot  hole.  As  the 
pick-up  went  up  and  down  the  gentle  swells, 
the  back  of  the  seat  shifted  weight  and  clanked 
dully  against  the  cab.  The  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  knobless  gear  stick  was  ripped  in 
several  places,  dirty  stuffing  mashed  flat  along 
the  edges  of  the  rip.  A  haze  of  dust  filled 
the  cab,  covering  everything  with  a  thin 
layer.  The  wind  whistled  shrilly  through  the 
cracked  glass  in  the  small  side  window.  The 
man  thought  of  trading  the  pick-up  in,  just  as 
he  often  thought  of  hiring  a  few  extra  hands 
to  help  mend  the  fences,  or  of  buying  a  new 
tractor.  Then  his  mind  grew  blank,  as  he  pulled 


his  collar  up  around  his  neck  and  stared  at  the 
range  of  low  mountains  straight  ahead.  After 
a  while  he  stepped  on  the  clutch  and  the  brake, 
shifted  down  into  second  gear,  and  turned  onto 
the  two  lane  paved  road. 

He  drove  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  straight 
line.  A  small  coil  of  wire  rolled  in  the  back  as 
he  shifted  gears,  and  a  gust  of  wind  grabbed  a 
scrap  of  old  cardboard  and  blew  it  onto  the 
edge  of  the  flat,  brown  plain.  At  times,  a  dirt 
road  would  turn  off  to  the  left  or  right,  and 
perhaps  a  group  of  low,  flat  buildings  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  road  headed  down  the 
middle  of  the  valley.  At  the  end  of  the  valley, 
the  low  mountains  on  either  side  came  together, 
creating  a  low  pass  through  which  the  road 
went.  Over  the  pass  and  down  in  the  next  valley 
lay  the  town. 

As  the  road  began  curving  it  left  the  valley 
floor,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  came  together,  and 
soon  there  were  canyon  walls  on  either  side  of 
it.  The  stream  bed  following  the  road  on  the 
right  hand  side  had  not  held  water  for  many 
months.  A  few  scrub  pines  were  climbing  the 
sides  of  the  rocky  slopes,  but  the  dull  grey  of 
broken  boulders  dominated  the  scene.  As  the 
old  man  rounded  a  curve  and  shifted  into  sec- 
ond, a  low,  sleek  hardtop  honked  its  horn  and 
went  shooting  by.  It  soon  disappeared  around 
another  curve  higher  up.  After  a  thirty  min- 
ute struggle,  the  pick-up  reached  the  top  and 
pulled  off  the  road  into  the  small  parking  lot 
of  a  cafe. 

The  tires  crunched  in  the  gravel  as  he  pulled 
to  a  stop  beside  the  hardtop  that  had  passed 
him  earlier.  The  wind  was  strong  at  the  top  of 
the  pass.  He  shoved  his  hands  in  his  jacket 
pockets  and  felt  the  wind  whip  his  pant  legs  as 
it  pushed  him  towards  the  front  door  of  the 


cafe.  He  pulled  open  the  door  and  walked  in. 
An  elderly  man  and  woman  were  sitting  at  a 
wooden  booth  over  to  one  side,  both  smoking 
and  both  staring  into  space.  The  old  man  sat 
down  at  the  counter  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee 
from  the  waitress.  It  wasn't  much  warmer 
inside,  so  he  left  his  jacket  on.  He  glanced 
around  at  the  couple,  who  were  just  finishing 
pieces  of  lemon  merengue  pie.  The  man,  tall 
and  thin  and  wearing  pants  a  bit  too  baggy, 
walked  over  to  the  cash  register  and  payed  the 
waitress.  His  arthritic  wife  tried  to  put  on  her 
coat  and  the  thin  man  helped  her.  As  he  held 
the  door  for  her,  the  wind  came  moaning  in 
and  blew  the  old  man's  napkin  behind  the 
counter.  The  hardtop  spat  a  few  pieces  of  loose 
gravel  as  it  left  the  parking  lot. 

The  waitress,  a  tired-looking  woman  with 
bags  under  her  eyes  and  stockings  rolled  down 
to  just  below  her  knees,  got  herself  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  sat  down  beside  the  old  man.  For  fifteen 
minutes  they  talked.  They  talked  about  the 
weather,  about  the  season  just  ended,  about  the 
winter  ahead,  about  business,  about  them- 
selves. After  fifteen  minutes  there  was  nothing 
left  to  say,  so  the  old  man  payed  for  his  coffee, 
walked  out  to  the  pick-up  and  started  it  up. 
He  moved  slowly  onto  the  paved  surface  and 
headed  down  into  town. 

Now  the  ranch  was  empty.  Two  tractors 
stood  over  to  one  side  of  the  yard,  orange  juice 
cans  placed  over  their  exhaust  pipes.  One  was 
up  on  a  jack,  and  the  tire  was  lying  beside  it 
on  the  ground.  The  wind  picked  up  a  little,  and 
began  a  low,  soft,  moaning  sound.  A  tiny  whirl- 
wind of  dust  and  dried  grass  moved  across  the 
yard  and  fell  apart  on  the  porch  of  the  deserted 
bunk  house.  A  few  strands  of  the  grass  went 
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through  a  broken  window  and  landed  on  a  cot 
inside. 

Out  in  the  fields,  the  hay  stacks  stood  alone, 
like  isolated  fortresses  on  an  empty  battle- 
field. A  few  cows  had  come  down  from  the 
summer  pastures  up  in  the  hills  and  ivere  mun- 
ching at  the  short  grass,  but  the  main  herd 
was  still  far  away.  A  few  mice  scurried  through 
the  deep  tire  tracks  in  the  mud,  of  one  stack- 
yard, jumping  across  small,  frozen  puddles. 

And  far  above,  the  hatvks  were  slowly  cir- 
cling, climbing  higher  and  higher  until  they 
were  specks  lost  against  the  grey  sky.  A  bale 
that  had  been  broken  by  a  careless  stacker 
ivas  scattered  across  the  stackyard,  the  broken 
string  lying  at  the  base  of  the  stack  as  mute 
evidence.  And  leaning  against  the  fence  in  the 
corner  of  one  stack  yard  was  a  forgotten  pitch- 
fork, the  prongs  already  rusting  over.  A  gust 
of  wind,  caught  the  handle  and  pushed  it  over. 
A  field  mouse  squeaked  out  from  under  the 
handle  and  disappeared  in  the  grass.  The  low 
moaning  of  the  wind  reached  the  fields  and 
seemed  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  valley. 

The  battered  pick-up  wound  its  way  down 
the  other  side  of  the  pass  and  out  into  the 
plain.  The  old  man  sat  up  straighter  as  he  ap- 
proached the  town  and  began  to  run  through 
his  plans.  He  rattled  over  the  railroad  tracks 
at  the  edge  of  town  and  moved  onto  the  main 
street.  The  town  consisted  of  three  parallel 
streets,  the  middle  one  claiming  all  the  big 
buildings,  and  the  other  two  pretending  to 
depth.  Up  towards  the  foothills,  there  was  a 
housing  development,  but  it  was  having 
trouble  getting  started.  The  streets  and  side- 
walks had  been  layed  over  the  dried  sagebrush, 
but  the  lots  were  still  vacant.  Most  of  the 
townspeople  lived  in  trailer  parks  beyond  the 
parallel  streets. 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  the  old  man  reached 
town.  He  pulled  into  a  parking  space  in  front 
of  a  barber  shop  and  shut  off  the  motor.  His 
first  job  was  to  get  a  room  for  the  night.  He 
walked  down  the  sidewalk  and  through  the 
double  glass  doors  into  the  Commercial  Hotel. 
The  lights  were  so  bright  and  the  noise  so 
deafening  that  he  stood  at  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment to  get  accustomed  to  the  surroundings. 
Three  girls  on  the  bar  stage  were  singing, 
"There's  a  New  World  Somewhere."  The  whirl 


and  clank  of  the  slot  machines  was  continous. 
Behind  these  sounds  was  the  steady  hum  of  the 
people  at  the  gambling  tables.  The  men  wore 
white  stetsons,  checkered  shirts,  faded  blue 
jeans,  and  cowboy  boots,  while  the  women 
were  wearing  capri  pants  and  high  spike  heels. 
At  one  side,  a  boy,  about  eighteen  years  old, 
sat  with  his  head  down  at  a  table  covered  with 
bright  green  felt.  A  woman  across  the  table 
nudged  her  partner,  pointed  at  the  boy,  and 
laughed. 

The  old  man  walked  over  to  the  registration 
desk,  got  a  room  for  the  night,  and  went  back 
outside.  Again  he  had  to  stand  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  there  was  a  change  from  light  to 
dark,  from  sound  to  silence.  His  next  job  was 
to  stop  at  the  office  of  the  cattle  people.  They 
had  a  small  room  beside  the  train  depot,  and 
the  old  man  knew  that  his  friend  would  be 
there  until  late  in  the  evening.  He  walked  over 
to  the  office  and  went  inside.  His  friend  was 
working  at  an  old  roll-top  desk.  They  talked 
for  a  while  of  business  —  when  the  speculator 
would  come,  when  the  pickup  would  be  made, 
and  what  the  prices  would  probably  be.  His 
friend  then  walked  over  to  a  small  safe  and 
took  out  some  money.  He  gave  the  old  man  a 
downpayment,  as  was  his  habit,  and  then  they 
talked  of  personal  things.  The  old  man  talked 
of  selling  out  and  moving  to  California,  drop- 
ping the  farm,  because  he  was  in  that  mood. 
Then  he  frowned.  The  empty  fields,  the  tractor 
upon  his  jack,  and  the  wind,  were  all  waiting 
for  him  to  come  home. 

The  next  morning,  the  old  man  awoke  early 
and  went  downstairs  to  the  hotel  coffee  shop. 
As  he  passed  through  the  casino,  he  saw  that 
there  still  were  one  or  two  remnants  from  the 
previous  night  working  on  the  slot  machines. 
But  the  bar  was  closed,  and  just  one  sleepy  em- 
ployee with  a  green  apron  was  standing  be- 
hind the  craps  table.  Two  janitors,  who  were 
sweeping  up  the  debris  on  one  side  of  the  room 
moved  about  in  the  morning  sunshine.  The 
room  seemed  dusty  and  real.  The  old  man  ate 
a  hasty  breakfast  in  the  coffee  shop  and  stepped 
out  into  the  street. 

He  went  right  to  work,  for  he  had  many 
jobs  to  complete.  He  worked  rapidly,  and  by 
noon  the  back  of  the  pick-up  was  completely 
loaded.  He  grabbed  a  quick  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
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hotel,  stopped  at  a  gas  station,  and  then  headed 
out  of  town.  The  climb  up  the  pass  was  slower 
this  time  because  of  the  heavier  load.  The  after- 
noon shadows  had  engulfed  the  cafe  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  top,  so  he  hurried  on  to- 
wards the  ranch  without  stopping.  He  had  to 
turn  on  his  lights  for  the  last  few  miles  of  dirt 
road  leading  to  the  ranch.  As  a  young  man, 
be  had  developed  the  habit  of  slowing  down  for 
the  rabbits  that  got  trapped  by  his  headlights 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  moon  had  risen 
by  the  time  he  pulled  into  the  ranch. 

He  drove  directly  into  the  shed  and  parked. 
Because  it  was  so  late,  he  decided  to  unload 
the  supplies  the  next  day  and  just  threw  a 


heavy  tarpaulin  over  the  back.  Limping  back 
into  the  house,  he  got  ready  for  bed.  Within 
fifteen  minutes,  the  house  was  dark.  The  old 
man  was  an  dark,  faded  figure,  hidden  under 
the  covers  in  the  double  bed  which,  he  reflected, 
was  too  large.  His  breathing  was  shallow  and 
quiet.  Outside,  the  wind  was  softly  circling 
the  house.  A  mouse  tried  to  get  underneath 
the  tarpaulin,  but  it  was  too  heavy.  The  wind 
became  colder,  and  the  animals  sought  deeper 
shelter  in  their  burrows.  The  low  moaning  of 
the  wind  foretold  the  coming  of  winter,  and  the 
old  man  snuggled  further  under  the  chill  cov- 
ers. 

—  James  Munroe 


Icarus 


How  long  this  dream  will  last 
I  cannot  know. 

I  know  only  that  I  am  writing  past 
My  margin,  with  words  I  cannot  see ; 
There  is  a  time, 

Just  before  sleep  takes  me  to  her  breast 

And  nurses  me  to  rest ; 

A  twilight  of  the  soul. 

It's  a  time  no  man  can  know 

And  speak  of  in  the  day, 

But  it  is  coming 

And  I  have  laid  my  trap, 

To  snare  this  phantom 

That  moths  into  my  light 

And  kisses  me  with  dreams  of  all. 

How  near  to  God  will  I  arrive, 
Before  he  grabs  me  close? 

—  Leland  Edwards 
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The  Departure  of  Ernie  Skirdl 


Since  the  death  of  my  father,  it  has  fallen 
to  me  to  run  the  two  farms  we  own  near  my 
small  Iowa  town,  under  the  direction  of  my 
mother.  We  rent  one  of  them,  which  means 
that  all  I  must  do  there  is  drive  out  the  first  of 
each  month,  collect  the  check,  and  see  to  the 
complaints  of  the  couple  who  live  there.  The 
other  is  a  260-acre  dream  with  beautiful  soil, 
brooks,  and  farm  buildings,  that,  until  last 
Christmas  time,  we  entrusted  to  a  hired  hand 
who,  if  he  rented  it  independently,  would  ruin 
it.  He  lived  there  alone  among  the  screams  of 
his  thirteen  children  and  the  snarls  of  his  con- 
stantly-pregnant wife,  and  the  dry  rattling  of 
dozens  of  empty  beer  bottles. 

Ernie  Skrdl.  Pronounced  like  girdle.  Five 
days  a  week,  Ernie  was  a  wonderful  man:  an 
incessant  worker,  a  clever  mechanic,  and  a 
knower  of  the  ways  of  cattle.  But  every  day, 
while  I  was  home,  I  had  to  drive  out  in  the 
pickup  to  count  the  cattle,  check  our  gas  bar- 
rels, close  doors  on  barns,  and  smell  Ernie's 
breath.  Because  on  two  days  a  week,  Ernie  got 
drunk. 

I  first  sensed  the  beginning  of  Ernie's  fall 
this  Christmas  time.  One  late  evening,  with 
fine   snow   driving,   and   darkness  trickling 


about  the  throats  of  the  cattle,  I  drove  into 
the  yard  of  our  farm,  around  the  huge 
golden  cone  of  corn,  tipped  lightly  with  snow, 
that  stands,  a  testimony  to  our  last  summer's 
work,  in  the  center  of  the  courtyard ;  I  checked 
to  see  that  all  was  well,  then  I  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  house. 

I  rushed  inside  the  hot,  dark  house.  The  en- 
tire Skrdl  family  was  in  the  kitchen.  A  supper 
of  potatoes  and  calf  liver  had  been  eaten.  The 
TV  was  on,  and  the  thirteen  Skrdl  children 
screamed  along  with  "The  Addams  Family." 
I  made  a  mental  comparison  between  two  fam- 
ilies and  looked  at  Ernie. 

Amazingly,  in  this  tiny,  packed,  frenetic 
room,  Ernie  was  alone.  He  was  drinking,  and 
was  aloof  from  all  contact  or  communication. 
I  sat  across  the  scarred  table  from  him  and 
shouted,  "Ernie,  why  are  you  all  in  this  one 
room?" 

Still  aloof,  he  replied,  "We've  got  no  little 
enough  coal  cooking  to  do  morning,  next  day." 

"Ernie,  I  gave  you  money  to  buy  coal  when 
I  first  got  back." 

Shaking  his  head  slowly,  so  that  the  uncut 
whiskers  rubbed  against  one  another  in  the 
creases  in  his  neck,  he  offered,  "Ho,  lost  it," 
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And  he  opened  another  bottle  with  his  calloused 
thumb,  so  viciously  that  his  whole  muscular 
body  shook,  his  huge  firm  potbelly  slowly  os- 
cillating to  a  halt. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  sleep?"  I  yelled 
above  the  din. 

"The  closer  we  are,  the  warmer  we  are." 

I  called  the  Dysart  Coal  and  Trucking  Com- 
pany, ordering  a  ton  of  bituminous  immedi- 
ately. 1  explained  the  situation  to  Mrs.  Skrdl, 
as  she  murmured  to  herself  in  Czech,  and  de- 
ciding I  had  conveyed  about  forty  per-cent  of 
my  meaning  after  five  run-throughs,  I  looked 
about.  With  the  children  watching  intently  to 
see  if  Excedrin  would  beat  "the  next  best  sel- 
ler" to  the  pain  center,  and  Ernie  opening  an- 
other bottle  with  his  thumb,  I  rushed  out  into 
the  open  air.  The  next  morning,  I  went  out  to  do 
Ernie's  chores.  Smoke  was  coming  from  the 
chimney.  I  drove  up  and  climbed  out  of  the 
cab,  buttoning  myself  against  the  extreme  cold. 
I  turned  around  and  there  was  Ernie.  He  had 
on  a  pair  of  big  overalls,  with  only  one  strap 
buttoned,  without  a  shirt  or  coat.  The  snow 
drove  in  from  the  north  and  piled  on  the  cleft 
where  his  beer-belly  started,  and  it  mixed  with 
the  hair,  until  finally  each  follicle  was  covered 
with  fine  particles  from  root  to  tip.  He  carried 
a  foam-spotted  beer  bottle. 

We  talked  for  fifteen  minutes.  Ernie  was 


calm,  taking  an  occasional  pull  from  his  bottle. 
He  told  me  what  he  thought  needed  doing 
about  the  farm,  and  I  told  him  about  a  tractor 
accident.  "It  sure  must  be  as  cold  as  hell," 
Ernie  said  and  walked  back  into  the  house. 
The  cracks  of  his  feet  were  bleeding. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Ernie.  Later  in 
the  day,  he  finally  ran  out  of  beer  after  almost 
thirty  hours  of  straight  drinking.  He  walked 
into  the  snow,  started  to  drive  an  open  trac- 
tor the  ten  miles  into  town,  but  didn't  get  one 
hundred  yards.  He  flipped  the  two-thousand- 
dollar  tractor,  after  three  attempts  to  run  up 
the  cornstack,  injuring  his  shoulder.  Angered 
by  the  pain,  he  went  inside  and  beat  his  gentle, 
stupid  wife  and  three  of  his  children.  The  wife 
called  the  sheriff,  Ernst  Dvorschak,  who  for- 
tunately speaks  Czech,  and  he  came  and  got 
Ernie. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  entered  Ernie's  house  and 
carried  all  the  furniture  that  wasn't  ours  out 
to  the  pickup.  I  put  all  the  clothes  they  owned 
into  the  cab.  Then  I  herded  the  endless  stream 
of  children  out  of  the  house  and  loaded  them  all 
on.  To  Mrs.  Skrdl,  who  was  muttering  softly  to 
herself,  I  explained  that  they  could  have  stayed 
if  they'd  not  pilfered  hay.  I  drove  them  into 
town,  parked  to  let  them  off  and  unload  then 
backed  the  pickup  out  and  drove  away. 

—  Neal  Rendleman 
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My  Flame 


To  Qualify 


"He's  going  to  make  it"  I  cried.  "Goddam, 
he's  going  to  make  it." 

That  was  me,  Hulk,  speaking  to  my  good 
droog  and  lovemate  Leila,  as  I  called  her,  though 
her  name  was  really  Louise,  and  we  were  wat- 
ching through  the  dirty,  beaded,  double-layer 
plate  glass  window  as  my  other  fine  droog 
and  games-mate  Mel  ran  towards  the  train. 
Mel  has  never  been  on  time  in  his  life  and  I  had 
been  sure  that  he  would  not  make  it,  but  just 
as  the  train  whistled  sharply,  twice,  to  clear 
the  tracks  and  pull  out  of  the  quiet  station, 
his  car  jerked  into  the  lot,  and  he  came  sprint- 
ing passed  the  old  Negro  women  waiting  for  the 
local,  rushed  up  even  with  our  car,  dived  for 
the  rail  and  with  one  last  effort  pulled  himself 
onto  the  train.  A  minute  later  he  was  with  us. 

"Mello,"  I  shouted,  delighted  to  see  him,  as 
he  cried, 

"Hulker,"  and  laughing  threw  himself  into 
my  arms.  Leila  kissed  him  on  the  cheek  and  he 
kissed  Leila  on  the  cheek  and  we  sat  down, 
comrades  and  excited,  to  enjoy  the  quick  trip 
to  New  York.  I'd  first  met  Mel  three  years  be- 
when  he  was  a  young  hooligan  in  the  local 
high  school — two  years  older  than  me  but  a 
young  hooligan  just  the  same,  riding  a  Bonne- 
ville 600  and  raising  all  the  hell  he  knew  how 
to.  At  that  time  I  was  a  gravely  solemn  scholar 
type  with  glasses  and  conspicuous  armfuls  of 
books  I  was  always  carrying  around,  but  Mel 
convinced  me  that  I  had  had  enough  of  the  tran- 
quil spirit  and  that  it  was  time  for  some  youth- 
ful capers.  So  for  a  year  Mel  and  I  ran  wild, 
took  long  trips  on  his  Bonneville  and  became 
known  as  wild  ones,  then  more  desperately  as 
hoodlums,  young  malchicks.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  Mel  traded  his  hog  for  a  touring  model  and 
took  off  for  the  West.  I  followed  him,  only  to  get 
caught  and  be  shipped  back  home.  Mel  was 
headed  for  more  wild  adventures  and  then  an 
institution  in  upstate  New  York,  but  I  felt  my 
old  scholarly  urge  again  and  popped  off  to  prep 
school  in  Massachusetts.  This  was  the  first 
time  I'd  seen  him  since  our  run  into  New  York, 
and  it  was  great  to  be  back  together. 


"First  thing  I  gotta  know  is  this,"  said  Mel, 
grabbing  my  hand  and  pushing  towards  my 
half  of  the  seat.  Leila  cried  out  when  he  jumped 
for  my  hand,  but  it  was  nothing,  just  an  old 
game  of  ours.  Goddam  Yes,  I  thought,  it  was 
the  same  old  Mel.  I  grasped  his  powerful  fingers 
in  mine  and  we  sat  still  on  the  seats,  trying  to 
push  each  other's  hand  one  way  or  the  other. 
Finally  the  conductor  came  of  the  tickets  and 
I  let  up  to  get  mine  out,  Mel  pushing  my  hand 
over  to  my  side. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "Well  well  well,  same  old 
Hulk.  Tough  to  the  end  but  always  dropping 
it  to  the  Melon.  As  champion  of  this  ensemble, 
I  will  hereby  take  over  as  supervisor  of  the 
day's  entertainments.  All  agreed?"  He  looked 
over  at  Leila  and  me,  grinning,  the  old  hell- 
raiser,  rocker,  hoodlum,  self-made  leader  of  the 
pack  and  proud  of  it.  Leila  had  only  seen  him  in 
action  a  few  times  before  and  loved  the  per- 
formance. She  giggled  and  kissed  him  a  second 
time  while  the  conductor  looked  on,  unperturb- 
ed. 

"Tickets,  bud." 

Then  we  sat  back  and  watched  the  country 
roll  by,  the  country  which  is  at  best  dull,  all  the 
length  of  the  main  line  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York;  unless  you  are  on  the  express  and  then 
you  are  moving  so  fast  that  it  always  seems 
good.  There's  nothing  to  do  but  stare  out  the 
windows  and  watch  the  wooden  signs  that  go 
by  Whoosh  so  that  you  can  barely  read  them : 
Port  Chester,  Rye,  New  Rochelle,  Pelham, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  all  the  time  the  bright 
sharp  rays  of  the  sun  baking  your  legs  through 
the  window.  At  every  stop  the  signs  got  older 
and  grayer,  and  the  stations  got  grayer  and 
dingier,  Riverside,  Harrison,  Larchmont,  and 
the  people  stood  farther  back  from  the  tracks  as 
if  they  were  scared  of  that  train.  All  the  lonely 
sad  old  women  on  the  platform  stood  back  and 
the  dirty  men  that  are  always  hanging  out 
around  New  York  stations  went  hiding  in  the 
corners. 

That  train's  so  fast  the  hoboes 

Don't  mess  with  that  train — 
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They  just  stand  by  the  tracks 
With  their  hat  in  their  hands 

Then  suddenly  we  were  stopping  on  the  ric- 
kety wooden  bridge  over  125th  Street,  and  the 
conductor  was  shouting  it  out,  One-Twenty- 
Fifth-Street  next  stop  GRAND  Central  Sta- 
tion, these  last  few  words  muffled  as  all  the 
people  jumped  up  to  get  out  and  onto  that 
teeming  black  asphalt  strip,  down  into  the 
thick  hot  heart  of  Harlem.  The  doorways  were 
choked  as  the  train  emptied.  Then  it  started  to 
fill  up  again  with  all  the  hungry  gaunt  Negroes 
taking  the  free  ride  from  the  125th  stop  all  the- 
way  downtown  to  Grand  Central. 

Mel  was  talking  now  about  what  we'd  do 
when  we  got  into  New  York.  "When  we  hit  the 
city,"  he'd  say,  even  though  we  were  right  in 
the  place —  "we'll  first  have  to  take  a  look 
around.  Then  something  to  eat.  And  then — " 
he  waved  his  hands  to  let  us  know  that  any- 
thing could  happen,  "We'll  just  wander  out  and 
see  where  the  crowd  carries  us." 

Finally  we  were  there,  the  first  time  in  a 
year  for  me  and  twice  that  long  for  Mel.  Leila 
hanging  on  between  us  as  we  ran  sliding  across 
the  polished  floor  of  the  great  hall  of  Grand 
Central,  the  sun  shining  clear  and  bright  from 
the  looming  ceiling  windows  and  the  immense 
face  of  the  Westclox  showed  12 :05.  Mel  wanted 
to  go  ask  the  old  man  at  the  information  desk 
what  time  it  was,  which  is  known  by  everybody 
who's  ever  been  to  Grand  Central,  besides  being 


the  sickest  old  joke  in  the  world.  We  knew  it 
was  old  and  that  poor  guy  at  the  desk  sure 
knew,  but  it  always  killed  us  to  do  it  and  so  for 
old  times'  sake  we  went  over  and  asked  him. 
He  got  mad  until  he  remembered  us,  and  then 
he  was  just  disgusted  in  a  tolerant  way  and 
turned  away.  "Mods  and  Rockers."  That  was 
even  funnier.  Mel  and  I  bent  over  double  laugh- 
ing at  that  gray  old  head,  and  Leila  collapsed 
when  we  let  go  of  her,  right  down  plosh  on  the 
stone. 

Two  sets  of  doors  and  we  were  out  on  the 
street,  taking  in  New  York  with  all  its  fantas- 
tic summer  smells  and  sounds.  The  Con  Edison 
boys  were  grinding  it  out  at  some  sidewalk  re- 
pairs, the  way  they  always  are,  and  farther 
down  towards  the  Public  Library  the  man 
handing  out  Fight  Cancer  brochures  fought 
the  Fundamentalist  for  first  grabs  on  the  sea 
of  people  undulating  up  and  down  the  stately 
Fifth  Avenue.  We  kept  on  going,  though,  on  to 
the  promised  land  of  Times  Square,  past  the 
bagels-boy  in  front  of  Stern's,  with  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Band  beating  out  their  unholy 
thin  tune  behind,  past  the  big-time  bums  of 
Sixth  Avenue  who  didn't  want  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  but  took  one  look  and  asked  for  a  quarter ; 
on  till  we  saw  the  neon  sign  that  said  "TAD'S 
—Steaks  $1.29."  We  joined  the  line  through 
the  wide  open  doors,  the  rich  smell  of  the 
steaks  drifting  onto  the  street  and  luring  us 
towards  the  sizzling  fire  pits  to  make  us  part 
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with  our  golden  green,  young  rockers  and  old 
ladies  alike.  The  food  in  Tad's  is  the  greatest 
you  can  have  for  the  price,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  good.  Mel  and  I  had  made  it  our  favorite 
haunt  before  we  split  up,  and  now  we  were 
back  for  a  look  around.  It  was  the  same  old 
Tad's,  red  carpets  and  posh  leather  seats  and 
A-l  sauce  on  the  table,  all  smelling  so  good  you 
could  eat  the  air. 

We  ate  it,  while  Mel  made  plans  for  the  day. 
For  one  rare  steak,  slippery  juiced  and  be- 
decked in  condimental  regency,  with  garlic 
bread  baked  potato  tossed  salad  all  tossed 
salud  down  with  water  drink,  and  that  times 
three,  we  talked  of  the  day  before  us.  Mel  was 
in  his  most  unslaked  thirsty  tones,  clipping 
for  drinking :  "drink  right  now,"  he  would  say, 
his  words  to  show  how  excited  he  was.  "Drink 
right  now,"  and  that  meant  only  one  thing,  a 
small  bar  we  had  found  on  University  Place 
where  the  thickly  headed  beer  foamed  at  a 
nickel  a  mug  and  the  pickles  and  chips  were 
still  out  on  the  tables.  It  was  a  fine  spot  and  I 
was  considering  it.  Leila  was  for  the  uptown 
loop,  the  respectably  beat,  the  always  suave  and 
cool  Seventies  near  Madison.  Art  galleries, 
smart  book  shops,  exhibitions  and  private  show- 
ings, I  knew  it  all  from  the  student  artbook 
days,  and  I  was  considering  it.  It  was  left  up  to 
me,  then,  one  or  the  other,  and  I  considered  the 
two,  visions  of  dill  pickles  in  brown  wooden 
bowls  battling  it  out  with  arty  old  foreign 
bookstore  clerks.  At  last  as  we  solemnly  ate  our 
cheese  cake  I  broke  the  tie  saying  "Movie." 
"MOVIE!"  they  both  cried  aloud,  and  the 
three  of  us  laughed,  foiled  and  hysterical. 

And  so  it  was  decided.  Mel  paid  his  own  bill 
and  headed  for  the  Village  and  his  nickel  beers, 
Leila  was  off  uptown  to  her  sister's  apartment 
and  I  was  to  the  movies.  I  had  an  hour  to  blow 
so  I  said  I'd  come  uptown  with  Leila,  just  for 
the  ride  and  the  sights  in  crazy  Spanish  Harlem 
where  her  sister  lived.  We  all  promised  to  meet 
at  nine  in  the  Village,  East  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  best  Italian  food  in  New  York  (cheap 
too,  and  good  wine,  and  we  loved  it),  then 
kissed  goodbye  and  split. 

The  subway  flew  back  downtown  now,  all 
dark  but  lightening  even  in  that  man-made 
dark,  from  the  insane  darkness  of  Harlem  and 
the  red  hot  West  side,  the  Spanish  side,  where 
the  days  loafed  and  the  nights  sang,  were  drunk 


always  with  crazy  rhythms  and  sounds,  poverty 
and  dignity  but  not  in  the  way  I  knew  it  as  a 
scholar,  nor  even  as  I  could  ever  know  it  as  I 
was  then,  a  young  malchick.  It  was  bottomless 
soul  with  the  bottomlessness  of  black  Harlem, 
but  I  never  could  even  touch  that  soul.  In  Har- 
lem there  was  always  night,  night  in  the  day 
because  then  the  stench  and  hate  was  light, 
was  compared  to  white  and  was  not  white; 
and  black  at  night  because  then  black  was 
white  and  white  was  no  color,  black  being  king 
and  lording  it  over  everything.  But  then  this 
was  a  bottom,  a  soul  to  see  though  it  could 
never  be  felt,  and  this  made  the  dark  light, 
soft  with  the  beauty  of  light.  In  Spanish  Har- 
lem there  was  no  soul,  just  day  and  night,  bot- 
tomless and  heavy  with  the  smell  of  another 
people. 

I  smelled  that  smell  as  we  rolled  on  down- 
town, nine  blocks  at  a  jump,  downtown  to  the 
land  I  knew,  where  the  sidewalks  knew  what 
I  knew,  where  the  buildings  knew  what  I  knew, 
and  if  they  did  not  would  offer  to  know ;  away 
from  that  land  where  something  else  was 
known,  known  from  birth  to  a  beat  and  ending 
to  that  same  beat,  death  being  the  beat  and  no 
man  singing  it  aloud. 

Further  downtown  and  the  car  filled  with 
respectables  middleaged  and  sniffing — Har- 
ummph  —  at  the  smell  which  still  smelled; 
men  and  women  I  thought  I  knew  but  did  not, 
really,  for  these  were  city  people.  Their 
faces  showed  no  rhythm,  their  dull  shape- 
less bodies  had  no  visible  soul,  they  rolled 
in  like  a  fog  and  smothered  the  rich  sweet 
blood  smell  of  Harlem.  Behind  them  came  three 
out  of  place  malchicks,  knowing  the  fog  had 
come  and  mincing,  spitting  and  talking  to 
themselves,  showing  what  they  thought  of  it 
with  wild  and  throbbing  gestures,  glancing 
round  the  car  and  going  on  to  the  one  ahead. 

My  eyes  followed  them,  fascinated.  They 
were  walking  with  life,  it  was  in  them  and 
around  them;  the  cruel  stamp  of  that  life  did 
not  shown  on  their  soul,  nor  did  the  crueller 
stamp,  the  insipid  pasty  indifference  assembled 
about  them.  And  then  it  happened.  An  old  man 
in  the  car  ahead  of  us,  a  proud  respectable  who 
did  not  pasty-face  whiten  and  turn  away  when 
these  three  crazy  malchicks  approached  him, 
did  not  bend  and  go  limp,  was  not  of  the  fog.  It 
was  wild  and  beautiful  to  see  them  together, 
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but  something  went  wrong.  The  old  man's  face 
went  sour  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  there  were 
shouts  in  Spanish  which  were  heard  above  the 
rattling  of  the  cars  on  the  tracks.  They  sur- 
rounded him  and  then  one-two-three,  quick 
flashes  in  the  blinking  lights  overhead,  quick 
swift  jabs  in  the  now  limp  body  of  this  old 
man,  and  he  was  down  on  the  floor.  The  fog 
quick  froze  and  did  not  move,  fearing  for  its 
own  life — never  united,  not  even  in  death.  And 
then  it  was  nine  blocks  and  they  had  gone, 
gone  yes  they  were  gone,  gone  everyway  and  I 
was  gone  too,  wondering  if  there  were  any  life 
except  death-giving  life,  if  there  were  not 
life-giving  life;  hating  what  I  had  just  seen, 
being  finally  only  half  malchick,  and  still  half 
books  and  glasses.  This  for  three  stops,  twenty- 
seven  quick  blocks,  till  Times  Square  and  my 
turn  to  leave  the  sick  fog  and  the  pool  of  blood 
slowly  spreading  on  the  floor,  spreading  and 
sloshing  with  each  sway  and  jerk  of  the  car. 

"He's  going  to  make  it,"  I  gurgled,  "he's 
bloody  well  going  to  make  it." 

That  being  of  course  the  Huik,  myself,  gur- 
gling in  a  wine  plus  cocktail  plus  hearty  ale 
vapor  to  Leila,  again  by  my  side  and  still  good 
droog  though  this  time  drink  mate — and  Oh 
but  we  were  drunk — watching  through  the  dir- 
tied and  steam  rippled  window  of  our  East 
Fourteenth  St.  paradise  as  Mel  struggled  to 
stay  upright  out  on  the  street,  swaying  this  way 
and  that,  leaning  forwards  and  backwards, 
doorwards  and  floorwards,  finally  making  the 
narrow  passageway  of  our  restaurant  and 
climbing  back  into  his  chair,  exhausted  but 
happy. 

"Now,"  he  said,  which  was  what  he  had  gone 
to  find  out  but  of  course  we  did  not  know  it 
would  be  so  soon,  or  we  would  never  have  even 
asked  in  the  first  place.  "Now?"  we  pleaded, 
hoping  that  it  was  just  a  jest,  his  price  for  the 
long  trip  to  the  phone  booth  down  the  street, 
the  call  to  Grand  Central,  the  comical  effort 
to  stay  on  two  feet  as  he  lurched  and  swayed 
back  to  us,  and  we  in  our  seats  viewing  all  with 
great  levity,  great  hawhawed  high  spirit  laughs 
of  the  high,  amidst  the  wTarm  vapors  of  the 
restaurant. 

"Now"  he  said. 

"Now"  sighed  I,  clutching  firmly  in  mine 
the  wine  softened  hand  of  Leila,  all  sadness  and 
nostalgia  for  the  mad,  swift  spent  day,  which 


had  only  begun  with  our  trip  in,  had  begun  a 
new  life  with  each  step,  even  those  steps  of  the 
subway  I  did  not  understand ;  the  day  that  was 
not  played  out  even  now  in  the  early  bitter- 
sweet hours  of  the  morning. 

But  come,  the  hour  was  nigh.  I  paid  the  bill, 
happy  again  to  be  moving,  winking  Mods  and 
Rockers  to  the  waitress  who  said  Yes  Thank 
you  sir  Goodnight,  and  still  holding  on  to  Leila, 
who  held  hers  much  better  than  I  mine — hold- 
ing on  also  to  Mel,  who  held  his  the  worst  of 
all — the  three  of  us  stumbled  mumbling  and 
grumbling,  laughing  under  the  stars,  back  to- 
wards Park  Avenue  and  the  subway  to  the  Ter- 
minal. 

"Mods  and  Rockers,"  I  cried  to  the  confusion 
of  the  wee  hours,  having  seen  some  English 
double  bill  on  Times  Square  after  leaving  Leila 
and  remembering  only  this  line,  along  with  a 
few  spicy  terms : 

"Bloody  Mods  and  grotty  Rockers."  Mel,  sud- 
denly gone  and  burning,  was  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"Mods  and  Rockers,"  he  yelled  back.  "I'm 
a  Man,  I  spell  M-A-N.  I  drank  well  and  truly 
today.  I  am  a  lover  of  women,  a  lover  of  wine. 
I  got  the  John  the  Conqueroo !" 

"Shit,"  I  said,  going  better  still,  "I  fought 
the  War  for  your  kind." 

"I  got  my  mojo  working,  well  and  truly!" 
shouted  he  then  together, 

Never  say  I's  false  of  heart 

tho  absence  seemed  my  flame  to  qualify 

"Mods  an-  Rockers!"  we  three  howled, 
laughing  and  kissing,  squeezing  hands  and 
pressing  glances,  descending  at  last  to  the  sub- 
way that  said  IRT,  Uptown. 

—  Doug  Crichton 
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Landfall  At  Menemsha 


Landward  under  the  squinting  storm 
Not  weary  yet  of  waves'  recoil 
Suffer  windsong's  shadowed  foil 
Greyblown  sand,  sea-sown  form 
The  harbor's  cold  embrace. 

Gay  Head  cliffs  to  windward  ride 
At  anchor  by  the  gloaming  dunes ; 
Gaunt  eroded  piles  like  runes 
Bear  weathering  of  subtle  tide 
Forgetting  their  intent. 

Accept  this  haven  as  the  source 
Of  solitude.  Beyond  distress, 
Beyond  the  shivered  keel's  duress 
The  sacred  helix  of  your  course 
Describe  alone,  asleep. 


From  A  Blanket 


Now  I've  got  a  headache  and  it's  beautiful 
outside.  The  forty-two  year  old  woman  who 
lives  down  the  street  would  call  it  "gorgeous" 
but  she's  wrong.  "Gorgeous"  cannot  describe 
this  day  or  any  day:  maybe  the  woman  just 
doesn't  realize  what  a  "gorgeous  day"  is.  To- 
day is  only  .  .  .  wholeness. 

It's  afternoon  right  now  and  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing like  it  does  when  you're  sweating  but  not 
feeling  it.  Most  of  the  trees  have  budded  out, 
and  there's  even  one  cherry  tree  that's  blos- 
somed out  already  into  tiny  violet  leaves :  they 
glide  breezily  on  the  frail  branches  until,  willed 
to  bed,  they  fall  tumbling  on  the  ground.  They 
form  a  Chinese  blanket  that  powders  the  tender 
blades  of  grass  below  the  thin  branches  and 
masks  the  imperfection  of  earth.  But  it  is  only 
one  cherry  tree  and  the  rest  prefer  to  wait  until 
popular  demand.  A  few  clouds  hover  over  the 
trees,  guarding  the  spontaneity  of  the  spring- 
time. There  are  just  enough  so  that  you  can 
look  up  and  see  and  know  that  if  God  puts 
clouds  up  in  the  sky  for  some  reason,  and  they 
all  must  mean  something  and  be  something, 
then  (his  math  teacher  called  this  "p  then  q" 
but  he  could  forgive  anything  when  it  was 
beautiful)  "I  think  that  cloud  over  there  is  a 
dog  with  a  long  funny  tail  .  .  ."  and  your  friend 
who  is  somewhat  sneakily  "sharing"  the  blan- 
ket between  you  replies  as  he  must  "No,  it 
looks  more  like  an  elegant  mistress  being  se- 
duced by  her  lover."  But  then  if  it's  your  girl- 
friend who  rests  preciously  in  the  grass,  she 
smiles  at  your  comment  and  looks  up  "Oh,  I 
don't  know — the  more  I  look  at  it  the  more  it 
seems  like  a  monstrous  white  polar  bear,  that's 
lurching  forward  now — and  he's  going  to  de- 
vour both  of  us !"  And  we  can  laugh,  and  a  light 
wind  blows  the  cloud  and  it  is  changed.  And 
gone. 

There  was  a  time,  it  was  years  before — he 
was  very  young.  He  can  picture  himself  going 
to  church,  with  his  mother — his  father  never 
went  to  church,  or,  if  he  did,  he  didn't  remem- 
ber. He  was  shuffling  behind  the  huge  bulk  of 


his  mother — or  so  it  appeared  to  him  then — 
always  trying  to  catch  up  to  it  but  never  man- 
aging because  his  unacquainted  feet  would  trip 
over  each  other  and  he  would  plop  down  on  the 
soft  pavement  and  then  have  to  start  over.  He 
remembers  that  every  so  often  he  purposely 
tripped  himself  in  order  to  drop  farther  behind 
his  mother  and  then  have  to  jump  up  and  run 
as  fast  as  he  could.  On  this  day  he  sees  the 
steeple  sticking  up  in  the  air  big  and  beautiful 
and  the  clean,  white  windows  that  you  couldn't 
see  in  because  no  one  was  in  there  anyway. 
And  he  wonders  what  is  happening  inside 
when  no  one  is  there.  And  then  it  stops  and  he 
can  remember  no  more.  It  seems  funny  why  he 
should  remember  just  that,  and  nothing  else 
about  then. 

People  are  moving  outside,  not  slowly,  but 
silently  in  a  mock  ballet  without  music  or 
dancers.  The  housewife  who  lives  down  the 
street  is  probably  even  sitting  out  in  her  back- 
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yard  stretched  out  upon  her  green-and  yellow- 
striped  beach  chair  she's  been  hiding  in  the 
garage  for  hot  summer  days.  Last  week's  news- 
paper— I  know  she  keeps  all  of  this  week's  un- 
derneath the  sink  where  she  can  easily  reach 
them  and  out-talk  her  neighbors  on  current 
affairs — is  flopped  over  her  face  loosely  and 
her  three  small  children  dart  around  under- 
neath the  chair  and  the  pine  picnic  table  and 
the  trees  and  clouds  that  form  polar  bears  and 
then  fly  away.  But  then  I  am  only  imagining 
all  these  things.  As  I  said,  I'm  locked  in  my 
room  with  a  headache. 

Now  he  is  once  more  a  child  but  older  and 
more  aware.  He  is  sick  right  now:  it  must  be 
the  mumps  since  his  brother  had  just  come 
down  with  them  the  week  before — but  that 
hadn't  kept  the  two  from  fighting  it  out  daily. 
He  is  lying  in  bed  and  his  mother  is  carrying 
him  a  tray  with  a  small  glass  of  orange  juice 
on  it.  "If  it  stings  down  inside  when  you  drink 
it,  it  means  you  have  them."  And  he  can  feel 
the  cool  stream  of  fruit  trickling  through  his 
his  throat.  He  has  them  all  right.  So  much  the 
how  ecstatic  sharpness  that  stings  and  thrills 
his  throat.  He  has  then  all  right.  So  much  the 
better.  He  doesn't  have  to  trudge  off  to  school, 
and  he  can  just  stay  home  in  bed  and  be  sick 
and  have  a  wonderful  time.  Maybe  he'll  be  sick 
tomorrow  morning  too.  Gee,  if  he  has  a  head- 


ache every  morning,  he  won't  have  to  leave 
his  bed  at  all.  But  then  he  can't  go  out  and 
play  with  his  friends,  and  they  will  forget  all 
about  him  stuck  up  in  his  little  room  never 
seeing  anybody.  Unless — unless  he  sneaks  out 
when  his  mother  isn't  watching  and  plays  any- 
how. He  can  always  come  back.  Being  sick  is 
really  a  lot  of  fun. 

The  recess  bell  clanged  loudly  over  the  teach- 
er's voice.  Simultaneously  the  entire  class  of 
thirty  pushed  away  from  their  seats  and 
crowded  the  doorway.  "Wait,  children,  please! 
I  have  to  get  my  whistle."  And  with  that  a 
small  brat  in  the  center  of  the  pile-up  let  out  a 
tremendous  dog-whistle  and  everybody  ran 
yelling  out  the  door  and  down  the  stairs,  and 
the  bewildered  teacher  rifled  her  desk  for  the 
signs  of  a  plastic  red  and  white  whistle.  The 
mass  of  youngsters  gushed  from  the  openings 
in  the  dark  brick  walls  of  the  buildings  and 
converged  on  the  open  field  of  stones  and  dirt 
and  broken-wire  backstops.  But  the  girls  kept 
on  running  further  down  past  the  dirt  play- 
ground onto  the  blacktop,  where  more  girls 
jumped  the  spinning  ropes  and  hopped  on  the 
chalked  patterns.  There  they  stopped  and  sang 
their  chants  of  "Charlie  Chaplin,  Charlie 
Chaplin  went  to  France  ..."  and  "Cockle  bells, 
cockle  bells,  silver  shells,  silver  shells,"  as 
they  took  turns  jumping  the  swinging  rope. 
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And  when  the  teacher  came  around  with  her 
bright  red  and  white  whistle  dangling  from 
her  mouth  they  would  sing  "Cockles  and  Mus- 
sels" like  they  did  every  morning  before  class 
since  it  was  the  teacher's  favorite  song.  The 
shouts  of  "Alive,  alive  ho,  alive,  alive  ho" 
dragged  him  near  the  chicken-wire  fence  that 
separated  the  black-top  from  the  dirt  play- 
ground and  he  stared  at  the  screaming  girls 
and  laughed  to  himself  when  their  skirts  flew 
up  in  their  faces  as  they  jumped.  But  then 
Mary  Ann  would  look  up  and  catch  him  peek- 
ing, and,  shrieking  with  delight  all  the  girls 
abandoned  their  flimsy  strings  to  the  black 
pavement  and  grabbing  their  small  feet  in  the 
fence,  climbed  up  and  over  onto  the  dirt  play- 
ground. His  feet  carried  him  swiftly — so  that 
the  boys  would  see  him  running  away — but 
his  mind  slowed  him  to  insure  his  being  caught. 
He  would  run  towards  the  woods  at  the  back  of 
the  dirt  field  and  duck  into  the  bushes  where 
he  played  hide-and-go-seek  with  the  girls 
until,  afraid  some  of  the  boys  might  see  him 
gone,  he  would  let  himself  be  taken.  And  Mary 
Ann  and  Sally  and  Christine  all  jumped  onto 
him  screeching  with  their  puckered  lips  and 
then  he  would  sit  alone  in  the  bushes  for  a  few 
minutes  until  he  could  hear  the  muffled  sound 
of  a  kickball  being  lifted  high  and  deep  into 
the  air  and  the  boys  screaming  delight  and  he 
would  run  out  of  the  bushes  where  he  hid  and 
pretend  that  he  caught  the  ball.  After  recess 
he  always  went  into  the  boys'  room  to  wash  off 
his  face  because  it  felt  so  dirty. 

There  are  but  two  things  in  the  world  now : 
the  aching  schism  of  my  head,  and  the  beauti- 
ful sunshine  outside.  I'm  trying  to  think  about 
when  I  was  young,  really  young — and  I  just 
can't  seem  to  remember  what  it  was  like.  It's 
as  though  it  never  really  happened  to  me. 

I'm  standing  alone  in  my  room,  and  it  is 
pitch  dark  outside.  Inside  its  coiling  springs 
my  watch  says :  "five  minutes  past  five."  I  must 
leave.  Automatically,  but  with  a  nervous  hesi- 
tation, I  slide  on  my  gloves  and  then  push  on  my 
coat  and  scarf  and  boots  and  the  door  slams 
violently  behind  me. 

The  street  outside  is  dark,  dusty.  House- 
lights  are  off  and  the  emptiness  of  the  night 
shrieks  in  pitched  madness  about  my  ears. 


There  are  street  lights,  but  they  are  dim  and 
only  increase  the  intensity  of  void  between 
them.  (His  hand  gropes  for  a  newspaper  in  the 
bag  that  thumps  against  his  knee,  and  find- 
ing the  edge  squeezes  it  and  senses  its  thin- 
ness— they  must  have  left  out  the  women's 
section  today — then,  with  a  heave  and  thrust 
of  his  leg  pulls  it  from  the  pile.  The  fingers 
touch  the  new-free  edges  with  cold  nimble- 
ness  and  bend  them  into  shape  as  he  senses 
the  paper  molding  slowly  but  firmly.  He  smiles 
as  he  feels  his  new  creation  and  confidently 
steps  in  front  of  the  great  mansion  to  test  it. 
With  one  swooping  swing  the  arm  is  down  and 
up  and  the  missile  is  sailing  heavily  through 
the  air  as  it  curves  and  falls  into  perfect  posi- 
tion on  the  front  doorstep.)  I  walk  with  re- 
laxed step  and  can  sense  all  going  by  but  my 
watch  still  says:  "Five  minutes  past  five." 
There  is  more  light  now  but  it  has  begun  to 
rain.  I  can  feel  my  head  swivel  involuntarily 
as  I  turn  around  and  see  a  shadow,  a  dark, 
nebulous  shadow  approaching  from  behind 
and  sweeping  closer  to  my  body  and  all  at  once 
defined  terribly  and  horribly  by  the  bulbous 
glare  of  the  street  lamp  as  it  swishes  with  the 
wind  and  rain  down  the  long,  wide  street,  out 
of  the  books  and  the  television  set  that's 
screaming  aloud  on  the  second  floor  where  the 
children  are,  out  of  the  blinding  lamp  post  that 
swings  crazily  above  the  dark  path,  out  of  the 
books  that  are  crashing  thundering  down  the 
stairs,  the  horseman,  the  headless  Sleepy- 
Hollowed-head  horseman  flying  down,  across, 
swooping  with  the  road  and  running  furious, 
with  tiny  awful  fast  feet  like  little  antennae 
that  clipclipclipclipclipclip  and  eek  viciously 
on  the  wet  pavement,  with  the  sound  of  thous- 
ands of  whirring  centipedes  spurting  out  of  a 
funnel,  and  threatening  boldly  as  it  approaches 
closer.  The  awful  deformed  profile  is  there  now 
before  my  vision  and  I  can  see  the  warted 
body  clutching  the  immense  pumpkin  that 
groans  and  writhes  in  an  agony  of  nauseous 
brown-orange  while  its  carved-out  mouth 
vomits  a  noise  and  is  squashed  and  squeezed 
by  the  limbs  of  the  horseman,  and  then 
the  horrible  intense  void  where  no  eyes 
pierced  but  saw  through  into  the  night  and  the 
dark  and  the  street,  where  no  neck  protruded 
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from  the  grotesque  flesh  and  no  brain  oozed  in 
its  cranial  dungeon,  and  the  clipclipclipclip  like 
the  clicking  bicycle-wheel-cart  that  reverberates 
madly  in  the  air  and  won't  stop  or  slow  but 
swings  faster  and  faster  and  closer  and  closer. 

Now  it  is  gone.  The  rain  pitter-patters 
beautifully  beneath  the  pool  of  street-lamp 
light  and  I  breathe  fully  and  deeply.  I  walk 
slowly  once  more  and  climb  the  stairs  to  the 
small,  squat  building.  My  hand  reaches  for  the 
door  which  swings  around  freely.  Quickly  I 
step  down  the  stairs  and  across  the  floor;  I 
enter  the  room.  The  horseman  is  there  already. 
I  look  at  my  watch  which  says.  "Thirty 
minutes  past  five." 

I  know  it  is  beautiful  outside.  The  wooden 
walls  of  my  room  smell  wonderfully  with  the 
wet  humidity  of  sweat.  It  is  the  sweat  of  the 
other  boys  who  are  outside  playing.  The  re- 
freshing warmth  of  their  bodies  pervades  the 


dormitory  and  the  din  of  moving  voices  buzzes 
the  air  inside.  Now  and  then  a  lone  cry  or 
shout  pierces  the  quiet  busyness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  a  tennis  ball  thumps  on  the 
window  pane  of  my  room.  But  my  head  aches 
and  I  cannot  think  about  what  is  going  on  out- 
side. All  I  know  is  what  is  going  on  right  here 
in  this  room.  But  there  inevitably  is  the  voice : 
"Play  the  other  side  \"  It  is  ten  o'clock  and  I've 
got  to  go  to  bed. 

I  cannot  stand  to  be  alone  in  my  room  any 
longer.  The  stupid  green  wallpaper  is  dripping 
staleness  and  the  empty  fireplace  is  insulting 
me  openly.  I  want  to  leave — but  the  nurse  said 


I  should  not  for  any  reason.  "It's  too  hot  and 
the  fever  will  return  along  with  the  headache. 
Then  we  may  have  to  pull  you  into  the  hospital 
for  at  least  a  week —  for  observation  until  all 
symptoms  are  gone.  I  really  think  you  ought  to 
come  in  now  and  get  it  over  with.  Just  leaving 
the  building  for  meals  might  set  you  off  again." 
If  I  go,  I  know  that  I'll  regret  it.  But  if  I  don't 
go  I  will  never  have  this  day  again.  It  really 
isn't  that  bad  in  here.  It's  cool,  comfortable, 
easy:  my  oldfashioned  security.  Man  dwells  on 
security,  at  least  that's  what  I've  always 
thought.  So  what's  so  insecure  about  this  room? 
It's  dull,  but  homey;  a  mess,  but  a  human 
mess ;  people  have  lived  here  before,  people  will 
live  here  again.  There  is  a  door  to  this  room,  a 
dark,  wooden  door  typical  of  old  dormitories, 
that  is  now  closed.  Towards  the  top  of  the 
scratched  woodwork  is  a  large  round  peephole, 
and  from  that  peephole  a  long  crack  descends 
to  the  doorknob,  forming  an  amoeba-like 
pattern  that  splits  the  door  in  two.  As  I 
stand  in  front  of  the  crack  I  can  realize  for 
the  first  time  today  that  I'm  afraid.  I  can  stare 
no  more. 

I  am  in  the  hallway  now,  then  down  the 
stairs,  not  running,  but  leaping  the  ugly  black 
metal  and  flying  not  with  speed  but  with  ela- 
tion. My  headache  is  there  but  it  is  nothing  and 
I  am  whole.  With  one  heaving  jump  I  crash 
on  the  landing  and  no  longer  able,  burst 
madly  forward  and  smash  hard  against  the 
oppressive  green  door  that  suddenly  rocks  the 
insides  of  my  brain  so  that  the  striking  ache 
pulsates  throbbing  once  more,  but  the  door  is 
open  and  I  am  outside.  There  is  sunlight  and 
day  and  clouds  and  tennis  balls  and  green  and 
yellow  beach  chairs  and  they  are  all  at  once.  My 
head  whirls  as  I  stop  outside  the  door  and  pause 
on  the  steps. 

My  favorite  position  is  sitting  on  steps  and 
waiting.  But  today  is  no  day  for  waiting.  I 
cannot  stand  still  as  I  watch  the  others  move 
and  I  drag  myself  forward  on  the  grass.  On  all 
sides  there  are  groups  of  people,  awkward 
figures  trying  to  coordinate  their  muscles  and 
bodies  as  teams  so  that  the  hard  baseball  or 
soft  tennis  ball  moves  so  far  and  so  fast;  and 
there  are  the  raw  bodies  of  sunbathers  on  wide 
beach  towels  and  blankets,  and  the  moving 
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swarms  of  walkers  and  hikers  and  strollers.  I 
am  one  of  these  now.  As  I  move  easily  I  inhale 
the  freshness  of  time  and  change.  I  have  wanted 
write  a  mystery  story  ever  since  I  woke  up  this 
morning.  Over  the  day  the  plot  has  been  formu- 
lating subconsciously  in  my  mind  and  now  I  am 
forced  to  blurt  it  out  loudly  to  the  world :  "A 
rich  executive  is  found  dead  underneath  his 
desk  in  his  office,  shot  two  times.  As  his  re- 
venge on  his  killer,  the  deceased  has  scribbled 
the  initials  of  his  murderer  on  the  bottom  side 
of  his  desk  with  his  fountain  pen.  The  police 
arrest  the  suspect  whose  initials  correspond  and 
almost  execute  him  before  the  brilliant  master 
detective  arrives  on  the  scene,  notices  that  the 
rich  executive  used  only  high  quality  fountain 
pens,  and  that  writing  upside  down  with  a 
fountain  pen  is  impossible.  And  so  he  deduces 
that  the  killer  must  have  written  the  initials 
with  a  ballpoint  pen.  The  only  people  who  use 
ballpoint  pens  are  secretaries  of  rich  execu- 
tives, so  the  brilliant  detective  concludes  that 
the  secretary  must  be  the  real  murderer  and 
that  the  man  with  the  initials  is  nothing  but  an 
imposter.  Whereupon  the  brilliant  detective 
kidnaps  the  secretary,  seduces  her,  and  lets 
the  innocent  suspect  be  gassed  to  death."  I  can't 


understand  why  I  must  shout  that  idiotic  con- 
coction out  to  everyone,  but  then  it  makes  me 
feel  better.  Anyway,  I'm  alone  on  the  highway 
now. 

I'm  laughing  at  myself  and  can  feel  the  warm 
air  tickle  my  mouth  into  smiles  that  are  almost 
giggles.  I  know  where  I  am  going  now:  Rita 
lives  in  the  house  down  the  road  next  to  the 
post  office — I  know  she  hasn't  moved — and 
John  lives  near  there  too.  Actually,  Jiffi  and 
that  whole  bunch  of  kids  is  just  a  block  or  two 
away  from  there.  It  seems  so  long  since  I've  seen 
them  all;  I  wonder  if  they've  changed.  It  will 
be  great  seeing  them  all  again. 

I  walk  securely.  I  can  see  how  the  road 
stretches  out  down  aways  to  a  bend  where 
there's  a  jungle  of  weeds  and  flowers  that's 
never  been  cut  by  the  old  man  who  lives  next 
to  the  overgrowth.  That's  where  the  railroad 
tracks  begin  that  are  a  shortcut.  It's  a  lot 
quicker  that  way. 

I  shuffle  my  feet  rhythmically  along  the 
pavement  as  the  time  goes.  There's  a  light 
breeze  that  I  notice  for  the  first  time,  soothing 
further  the  warmth  of  the  weather.  I  am  re- 
laxed at  last.  I  wonder  what  I  will  do  at  Rita's. 
She'll  be  surprised  to  see  me,  that's  for  sure. 
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And  so  will  John,  if  he's  there  at  her  house, 
which  I  guess  he  probably  will  be.  I  wonder 
what  they  are  doing  now.  Maybe  playing  wiffle 
ball;  Rita  always  liked  that.  (One  of  them 
caught  the  small  white  ball  with  the  swinging 
pendulum  of  his  arm  and  whacked  it  across  at 
his  opponent.  The  ball  was  so  worn  that  it 
didn't  bounce  but  ricocheted  deadly  like  a  damp 
cloth.  Back  and  forth  the  two  boys  hurled  the 
ball  across  the  imaginary  line  that  was  net 
and  law  and  boundary  for  the  game.  With  a 
precise  revolution  of  his  shoulder  he  caught 
the  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  lifted  it  up 
almost  perpendicular  so  that  it  fell  inches 
within  bounds,  then  sprung  majestically  out  of 
reach  into  the  bushes.  He  laughed  spontaneous- 
ly while  his  defeated  opponent  cursed  good- 
naturedly  under  his  breath.  They  began  a  new 
game.)  John  will  let  Rita  win  the  wiffle  ball 
game  on  purpose.  He's  just  like  that. 

When  I  get  there,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  explain 
to  them  why  I  haven't  talked  to  anybody  in  so 
long.  God,  I  hope  they  understand!  Because  if 
they  can't  understand  that,  then  they  certain- 
ly cannot  understand  me.  I  can  just  imagine 
what  Jiffi  will  say  when  she  opens  the  door. 
"Oh,  hello,  Paul!  Paul!  Gee— how  are  you?  It's 
so  great  seeing  you  again.  Where  have  you 
been?  Well,  this  is  a  surprise!  You  look  so 
good — I  can't  get  over  it,  you  haven't  changed 
at  all.  But  then  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have 
in  only  two  months.  Or  has  it  been  more?" 
Maybe  it  won't  be  like  that  at  all.  Maybe  she 
won't  recognize  me. 

I  have  been  walking  steadily  for  over  half 
an  hour  now.  My  feet  are  attempting  to  bridge 
the  railroad  ties  beneath  but  finding  it  terribly 
hard.  The  ties  are  awkward :  first  you  have  to 
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either  stretch  out  your  legs  so  you  can  walk  on 
every  other  one,  or  else  you  have  to  take  small 
uncomfortable  steps  to  walk  between  them. 
There  is  no  room  alongside  the  tracks;  it's 
more  fun  tripping  yourself  this  way  anyhow.  It 
can't  be  too  much  farther  from  here.  At  least 
my  headache's  gone;  it'll  probably  be  awful 
tomorrow,  but  I  know  it  is  worth  it.  I  want  to 
be  there  next  to  the  post  office,  to  be  with  and 
talk  with  people.  Maybe  Rita  and  I  can  play 
slap  games — we  used  to  do  that  all  the  time 
at  play  rehearsals.  We'd  start  slowly  at  first — 
clapp,  slapp ;  clapp,  slapp — then  a  little  more 
excited — clap,  slap,  clap,  slap — and  suddenly 
we  were  anxious  to  do  and  move  clapslap- 
clapslap  and  then  faster  clapslapclapslap  and 
all  at  once  our  hands  were  air  as  they  zoomed 
against  each  other  clapslapclipslipclipslis- 
cilissssssssss  and  then  I  would  miss  and  my 
hand  would  hit  her  breast  lightly  and  she 
would  laugh  and  smile  and  then  we'd  start 
again. 

.  .  .  clapslapclipsliscilissssssclipclipclipclip- 
clipCLIPCLIPCLlPCLIPCLIPCLIP  and  it  is 
raining  darkness  as  I  swirl  and  feel  my  foot 
wedged  under  the  rail,  the  shrieking  blowing 
whistle  of  the  whirring  locomotive  train  whose 
tremors  shake  on  the  atmosphere  and  rattle 
with  thousands  of  gears  which  grind  and  tear 
and  screech  and  the  torrents  of  cacophonic 
water  pound  the  earth  with  howls  of  Rita  and 
John  and  Jiffi  who  wait  expectantly,  of  polar 
bears  and  housewives  who  romp  innocently,  of 
the  warmth  and  the  sweat  and  the  games  and 
the  memories  and  I  hear  my  shriek  that  is 
drowned  in  its  own  hollowness :  "No,  not  now 
—  not  now,  NOT  NOW!" 

I  can  feel  my  headache  returning. 

—  Paul  DeAngeles 
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The  Consumptive  Equestrienne 


Her  face  half -hid  in  dark  brown  hair 
Unreal  in  pink  and  paint : 
Her  face  turned  down  in  unknown  shame 
She  rides  in  late-night  circus  rings. 

Round  rides  the  consumptive  equestrienne 
Whose  eyes  are  wet,  and  dark,  and  deep, 
In  blue  smoke  of  darkened  sawdust  pits 
Like  a  sad  smile  in  a  melancholy  sleep. 

And  I,  crying  softly  in  the  last  wet  wooden  seat 

Lost,  black  in  the  tent-black, 

Might  see  the  transparent  figure  leap 

Quietly  from  her  still  beast's  back ; 

I  rest  my  head  upon  a  rail 

To  weep  as  the  apparition  sails. 

—  John  Leone 
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Impression 

24  Jan.,  1966 


Gracefully  the  woods  bore  weight  of  snow 
And  the  gray  sky,  hardly  seen, 
Seemed  hardly  to  exist  except  for  sun. 

Yet  all  morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon 
The  flat  light  could  well  have  been  the  ground's  — 
Trees  had  no  shadows,  and  shadows  seemed  themselves 
Against  that  sky. 

Walkers  in  the  woods,  we  knelt,  exhausted, 

And  saw  all  around  bent  birches : 

The  theme  of  arches,  repeated  and  repeated. 


—  Richard  Noble 
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SWEET  CHARIOT 


When  I  awoke,  the  sky,  what  I  could  see  of 
it,  had  drained  to  a  cold  charcoal-grey.  Out- 
side, the  horseshoes  still  clapped  in  a  mingled 
quick-march,  and  the  leather  springs  squeak- 
ed above  the  clatter  of  the  wheels.  My  coat 
had  fallen  while  I  rested  and  was  now  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  girl  sitting  opposite  me.  Shiv- 
ering, I  bent  down  to  recover  it  and  wrapped  it 
around  with  great  care.  I  buried  my  head  in  my 
arms.  The  pounding  of  the  hooves  had  become 
a  rhythmic  tapping  in  the  background  of  my 
mind.  I  yawned  and  tried  to  recall  what  had 
happened  the  day  before. 

A  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  roused  me 
abruptly.  Straining  to  see  through  the  mist, 
I  saw  another  shimmering  specter  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  flickery  riding  lamp.  As  we 
rode  on,  this  new  light  quickly  grew  brighter. 
It  was  girdled  by  a  yellow  band  of  tiny  beads, 
an  island  in  the  dark,  cold  mist.  Now  the  rusted 
arm  above  the  light,  now,  as  the  band  broad- 
ened, the  inn  door,  I  stepped  down  and  assisted 
my  companion  out. 

Once  inside  I  helped  the  girl  off  with  her 
cape  and  placed  it  with  my  great-coat  by  the 
fire.  We  sat  for  a  while  by  the  hearth  and 
sipped  sherry,  as  the  horses  were  changed.  The 
glistening  globes  of  dew  had  barely  soaked  into 
the  deep  wool  of  my  great-coat  when  the  lackey 
called  that  all  was  ready.  I  returned  to  the 
coach. 

It  was  several  minutes  until  the  girl  was 
ready.  I  saw  her  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the 
great  door;  she  entered  the  halo  around  the 
inn  lamp,  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  flicker 
of  the  coach  light.  Her  face  looked  strange  in 
the  wavering  light.  As  she  stepped  up,  the 
coach  lurched  forward.  She  screamed  and  clung 
on ;  I  jumped  to  the  front,  banging  at  the  driver. 
The  horses  now  lunged  in  a  mad  gallop  through 
the  choking  fog,  spurred  on  by  the  girl's  frantic 
pleas.  I  pounded  feverishly  to  break  the  jammed 
door  open,  but  I  could  only  watch  as  she  clung 
tight  to  the  cabin's  side.  Then,  through  the 
clouded  window,  I  saw  the  long  black  whip 


snap,  across  her  face.  I  heard  the  whip's  crack 
and  then  a  shriek  of  pain  and  fear  that  made 
the  horses  bolt  with  all  their  fury.  She  tumbled 
to  the  ground;  then  there  was  a  sickening 
thump  and  a  moan  as  the  iron  rings  bumped 
over  her  still  body.  I  hurled  myself,  banging 
and  screaming,  at  the  coachman. 

When  I  woke,  what  I  could  see  of  the  sky  was 
cold  and  angry.  Outside,  the  horses  still  gal- 
loped, and  the  springs  still  squeeked.  The  cold 
cabin  air  made  me  shiver,  and  I  huddled  up  in 
my  great-coat.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  seemed 
damp ;  the  wool  gave  off  the  peculiar  smell 
that  wet  wool  does.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  wondered 
when  we  would  stop;  I  thought  of  what  I  had 
done  the  day  before.  It  was  difficult  to  remem- 
ber anything,  and,  when  I  did,  I  wasn't  sure 
that  it  hadn't  really  happened  a  week  before. 
Outside  was  the  fog,  always  shrouding  the 
coach  in  a  dank,  dark  veil;  only  it  and  the 
angry  sky  could  ever  be  seen.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  opposite  seat  was  empty.  I  thought 
that  someone,  a  young  girl,  had  been  sitting 
there.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Even  now,  as  I 
sit  listening  to  the  horseshoes'  steady  clap,  I 
am  not  sure. 


—  Charles  Lindley 
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Poem  at  7:00  a.  m. 


Dreaming  as  always,  I  met 
you  when  the  last  of  twilight 
lined  the  horizon  in  thin  gray 
After  a  clear  br.  there  were 
no  hi^li  cloud      owing  to  break 
the  darkening  nl  the  sky. 
There  wu>   to  moon. 

In  darkness,  oss  of  objects 
leaves  the  mind  without  needed 
metaphors.  An  absence  of  light 
brings  an  end  to  absolutes, 
a  relativity  in 

which,  alone,  we  found  ourselves 
one.  together. 

Sun  fully  set.  we  went  in, 
leaving  Light*  out  and  walking 
quietly.  I:i  the  hushed  room  were 
no  walls,  no  floor,  n<>  windows, 
none  of  the  accoutrements 
of  daylight  Nothing  seemed  hard 
or  tangible 

until,  at  last.  I  could  see 
no  farther  than  my  eyes;  you 
touched  my  eyelids,  closed  them,  and  left 
me  shut,  open  to  any 
tremor  Body  clutched  body 
in  a  world  disconnected 
from  its  fragments. 

Oh,  how  harsh  the  sunlight  is  this  morrvi 
shining  against  the  floor  in  bright,  hard  hai  < 

through  slatted  blinds, 
eyes  bareh  opened  recoil  from  its  glan 
lines  in  the  room  are  far  too  sharp  and  si  i  audit. 

I  close  my  eyes 
again,  but  there  are  only  winking  spots 
and  after-images. 

Day  has  come,  and 
a  cardinal  sings  outside  my  window. 

—  Richard  Noble 


THE  TREE  OFF  NOVI  ROAD 


The  windshield,  he  noticed,  was  almost 
entirely  frosted  over.  He  turned  to  look  at  the 
back  and  side  windows  —  they  too  were  covered 
with  a  thin,  white  layer  of  moisture.  He 
thought,  "O.K.,  everybody  stop  breathing."  He 
realized  that  this  silent  command  was  stupid, 
that  it  was  not  the  least  bit  humorous,  and  im- 
mediately he  felt  the  desire  to  chastise  him- 
self for  allowing  such  a  thought  to  enter  his 
mind.  "Damn  fool,"  he  muttered.  The  girl 
lifted  her  head  from  his  shoulder  and  looked  at 
his  mouth  and  then  his  eyes.  He  was  staring 
at  the  edge  of  the  windshield  where  the  frost 
had  not  yet  covered  the  glass.  Outside  he  could 
see  the  tops  of  a  few  trees  against  the  winter 
sky.  When  he  realized  that  the  girl  was  look- 
ing at  him,  he  gently  touched  her  nearly 
blond  hair  with  his  hand  and  said.  "Don  t 
mind  me,  I'm  totally  insane."  He  kissed  her 
briefly  and  she  turned  back  to  his  shoulder.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  exhaled  slowly.  "Relax,"  he 
thought.  "Just  relax." 

His  words  and  the  brief  exchange  of  af- 
fectionate glances  had  been  so  very  predictable 
that  he  nearly  gagged  thinking  of  them.  Luckily 
she  had  not  said  anything  in  reply  to  his  ab- 
surd statement.  She  had  avoided  the  phrase 
"I  like  crazy  people;"  he  honestly  felt  that  he 
could  not  have  endured  that.  Another  phrase 
flitted  through  his  mind,  and  he  thought,  "Si- 
lence, indeed,  is  a  blessing." 

After  a  short  time,  however,  the  silence 
ceased  to  be  a  blessing,  and  he  wished  that  the 
girl  would  say  something.  He  put  his  free 
arm  around  her  and  moved  closer. 

"Lecher,"  she  whispered. 

He  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say  in 
reply  and  therefore  he  was  silent.  His  mind 
wandered.  He  thought  of  himself,  and  of  the 
girl,  and  of  the  car  parked  on  a  lonely  dirt 
road.  It  all  seemed  so  terribly  ridiculous.  Here 
were  two  human  beings  wrapped  around  one- 
another  —  and  he  envisioned  people  with  arms 
like  those  of  straight- jackets.  The  closeness  of 
bodies,  the  clutching  of  hands,  the  meeting  of 
lips  —  they  were  all  such  ludicrous  acts  when 


viewed  objectively.  He  remembered  watching 
two  monkeys  making  love  in  a  Paris  zoo.  "They 
were  ludicrous,"  he  thought.  "Therefore  I  am 
ludicrous."  It  was  a  perfectly  logical  and  ra- 
tional association  -  he  felt  quite  sure  of  that. 
Nonetheless,  he  found  that  somewhere  inside  of 
himself  he  was  disgusted,  even  frightened  by 
such  thoughts.  He  knew  very  well  what  caused 
this  reaction,  and  in  his  mind  he  considered 
how  it  should  be  stated.  Silently  he  declared, 
"Alas,  I  am  but  the  product  of  conventional 
thought."  He  grinned  at  the  pseudo-Keatsian 
sound  of  the  sentence  and  his  stomach  muscles 
contracted  with  a  repressed  laugh.  The  girl 
ignored  the  small  but  sudden  movement  of  his 
body. 

In  the  distance  he  heard  the  coarse,  lonely 
sound  of  a  dog  barking.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
listened  more  closely.  The  dog  was  silent,  but 
there  was  another  sound.  Looking  through  the 
frosted  windshield  he  saw  a  faint  glow  along 
the  top  of  a  nearby  hill  and  he  realized  that 
another  car  was  approaching.  "We've  got  visi- 
tors," he  said  quietly. 

The  girl  looked  up  and  with  her  hand 
brushed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  A  pair  of 
blinding  headlights  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  "So  what?"  she  asked. 

"Just  thought  I'd  mention  it,"  he  said. 

The  car  swooped  down  the  hill  and  passed 


by  quickly,  spraying  mud  and  gravel  as  it 
went.  Soon  it  was  beyond  another  hill  and  the 
night  was  again  silent.  He  heard  the  dog  bark- 
ing and  noticed  that  the  girl  was  still  looking 
up.  Now,  he  realized,  would  be  the  best  time  to 
leave.  "I'd  better  get  you  home,"  he  said.  She 
turned  and  kissed  him.  "You're  corrupting  me," 
he  said  as  he  started  the  engine. 

He  turned  on  the  headlights  and  drove  off 
slowly.  He  left  his  arm  around  the  girl.  As  he 
turned  onto  Nine  Mile  Road  the  headlights 
from  his  car  swung  across  a  barren  field  lined 
with  equally  barren  trees,  and  then  back  onto 
the  road  again.  Most  of  the  snow  had  melted 
from  the  road  and  it  was  now  simply  muddy 
and  rutted.  He  glanced  back  at  the  field,  and 
he  suddenly  realized  that  it  was  winter;  that 
the  fall  had  come  and  gone;  that  the  leaves 
had  disappeared  and  the  fields  turned  brown; 
that  already  the  snows  had  come.  So  much 
had  happened,  and  yet  until  now  he  had  never 
really  noticed.  Certainly  he  had  seen  the  grad- 
ual changes  in  the  land,  but  he  had  failed  to 
acknowledge  them  or  to  sense  their  meaning. 
Physically  he  had  long  known  that  it  was  win- 
ter. His  mind,  however,  had  chosen  to  ignore 
such  happenings.  It  had  known  no  seasons  — 
it  had  been  entirely  concerned  with  itself.  Now 
it  had  discovered  the  outside  world.  He 
frowned.  What  did  it  matter?  His  awareness 
could  not  possibly  mean  anything  to  the  earth. 
It  had  managed  quite  well  without  him.  The 
seasons  had  changed,  that  was  all  that  mat- 
tered. How  could  he  have  been  so  egocentric  as 
to  think,  even  for  a  moment,  that  anything 
he  did  was  significant  to  anybody  or  anything 
other  than  himself?  But  then  he  thought,  "My 
anger  is  equally  as  insignificant,"  and  he 
calmed  himself.  He  breathed  deeply  and  drove 
on. 

It  was  an  extremely  cold  night,  but  he  was 
much  too  involved  in  his  own  thoughts  to  no- 
tice. The  girl  was  cold.  As  they  approached 
Novi  Road  she  moved  closer  to  him  ■ —  obviously 
in  search  of  warmth,  not  affection.  In  his  de- 
tached state  it  seemed  to  him  that  two  bodies 
huddled  together  for  warmth  were  not  nearly 
so  ludicrous  as  two  bodies  attempting  to  make 
love.  They  stopped  and  a  car  passed  by  on  Novi 
Road.  He  wanted  to  leap  out  and  flag  the  car 
down;  to  put  to  its  occupants  the  grave  ques- 


tion: "Which  pair  of  bodies  is  more  ludicrous 
—  those  keeping  warm  or  those  making  love?" 
"Of  course,"  he  thought,  "they  really  couldn't 
give  a  damn.  It  means  nothing  to  them."  He 
found  himself  staring  at  the  disappearing  tail- 
lights  of  the  car.  The  girl  reached  out  and 
turned  the  heat  on. 

"Are  you  trying  to  freeze  me?"  she  asked 
in  mock  seriousness. 

"Sorry,"  he  mumbled,  disturbed  at  having 
his  thoughts  interrupted. 

He  turned  onto  the  muddy  concrete  of 
Novi  Road  and  headed  for  the  town  of  Novi. 
Across  a  field  he  could  see  the  vague  outline 
of  a  leafless  tree  against  the  stark,  cloudy  sky. 
He  recogniied  it  immediately  a.1-  the  tree  he 
had  passed  s<>  often  during  the  |>a*t  summer 
when  he  had  worked  in  the  newspaper  office. 
It  stood  in  the  center  of  an  empty  field  with  a 
farmhouse  at  one  end  and  a  pond  at  the  other. 
It  was  a  tall,  ash-grey  tree  completely  stripped 
of  its  bark.  One  of  its  major  limbs  had  been 
broken  off  and  was  now  suspended  in  a  very 
nearly  horizontal  position  by  several  other 
limbs.  The  tree  stood  isolated  and  barren.  It 
had  probably  been  there  for  close  to  a  hundred 
years  and  he  fell  assured  that  it  was  likely  to 
remain  foi  quit**  ^ome  time  to  come. 

When  they  j?ot  to  the  city  limits  he  took 
his  arm  from  around  the  girl  and  instead  held 
her  hand.  She  sat  up  a  bit  straighter  and 
brushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes.  "My,  aren't 
we  being  respectable,"  she  said. 

"Naturally,"  h«  replied.  His  attempt  to 
sound  good  natm**d  wtm  much  too  obvious. 

Soon  they  were  driving  through  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Novi.  There  were  a  few  truck 
drivers  in  the  hamburger  place  on  Main  Street, 
but  otherwise  the  town  was  empty.  It  was  a 
dark,  cloudy  night  and  the  dull-brick  buildings 
that  lined  the  street*  were  very  nearly  indis- 
tinguishable. The\  -vr-emed  to  somehow  re- 
ceed  into  the  nighi  and  the  darkness.  To  the 
stranger  merely  passing  through,  the  town 
might  well  have  gone  by  practically  unnoticed. 
He  turned  down  Ounlap  and  drove  past  the 
dark  Methodist  church  to  the  girl's  house. 

"Looks  like  Carol's  home  already,"  she 
said.  "That  means  she  must  have  had  a  fight 
with  George." 

"Hot  damn,"  he  thought.  He  turned  off  the 
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engine  and  looked  at  the  girl.  "That's  nice," 
he  said.  "I  mean  you  really  don't  like  Carol 
much,  do  you?" 

"Do  I  like  anybody?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  down  the  street  to  where  a 
street  light  stood.  He  wasn't  about  to  say  any- 
thing in  reply  to  such  a  pointless  question. 
He  just  wanted  to  leave.  He  wanted  to  push 
her  out  the  door  and  roar  off,  and  be  alone.  He 
turned  and  kissed  her.  That  was  one  way  of 
avoiding  conversation.  He  had  never  known  it 
to  fail. 

He  opened  his  door  and  climbed  out  of  the 
car.  By  the  time  he  got  to  the  other  side  the 
girl  was  already  half  out.  He  took  her  hand 
and  slammed  the  door.  He  turned  and  started 


for  the  porch.  For  a  brief  moment  she  stood 
perfectly  still,  but  she  followed  him  so 
quickly  that  he  did  not  even  notice  her  hesita- 
tion. They  climbed  the  front  steps  and  followed 
the  porch  around  the  side  of  the  house  to  the 
door. 

"Well,  I  guess  ..."  he  started. 

"I  hope  my  father  isn't  home,"  she  said 
to  no  one  in  particular.  She  glanced  in  the  win- 
dow by  the  door.  "He  always  locks  the  door." 

Slightly  insulted  at  having  been  interrup- 
ted, he  reached  out  and  tried  the  door.  "It's 
locked,"  he  declared. 

The  girl  turned  the  knob  and  pulled 
sharply.  The  door  opened.  "It  was  only  stuck," 
she  said.  "It's  always  stuck.  I  thought  vou  knew 
that." 


By  this  time  she  had  opened  the  inside 
door  and  stepped  into  the  house.  He  followed 
her  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  She  had 
turned  on  a  dim  lamp  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  was  unbottoning  her  coat.  He  looked 
across  the  room  and  exhaled  so  as  to  make  it 
obvious  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 

"I  think  I'd  better  take  off.  It's  pretty 
late,"  he  said. 

The  girl  threw  her  coat  and  scarf  on  a 
nearby  chair  and,  pulling  her  sweater  down 
on  her  hips,  walked  into  the  next  room.  She 
emerged  with  a  half-empty  bottle  of  wine. 

"Want  some?"  she  asked,  slightly  amused. 

He  was  still  standing  by  the  door.  He 
wanted  to  turn  around  and  walk  out.  He  shook 
his  head.  "No  thanks,"  he  said. 

She  put  the  bottle  to  her  mouth  and  swal- 
lowed. He  didn't  even  bother  to  watch.  She 
put  the  bottle  down  and  looked  at  him.  "Neither 
do  I,"  she  said  taking  the  bottle  back  to  the 
next  room. 

He  expected  that  when  she  returned  she 
would  ask  him  in  a  deadly  serious  voice: 
"What's  wrong?  What  did  I  do?"  Or  perhaps 
she  would  simply  kiss  him  good-night  and  get 
it  all  over  with. 

She  reentered  the  room  and  went  directly 
to  him.  She  smelled  slightly  of  wine.  He  was 
determined  to  kiss  her  as  briefly  as  possible. 

"Was  that  your  tree  we  passed  tonight?" 
she  asked.  "I  mean  is  that  the  one  you  told  me 
about  -  the  one  you  thought  was  so  terribly 
unusual." 

He  was  genuinely  surprised.  He  took  his 
hands  out  of  his  coat  pockets  and  was  about 
to  speak. 

"I  saw  you  staring  in  the  direction  of 
some  tree  out  there  on  Nine  Mile  and  I  figured 
that  it  had  to  be  your  tree,"  she  continued. 
"Why  else  would  you  stare  at  a  tree?  Anyway, 
I'm  no  expert,  but  I  thought  it  was  really  the 
most  unusual  tree  I'd  ever  seen." 

"That  was  it,"  he  said.  "When  did  I  tell 
you  about  it?" 

She  ignored  his  question.  "You'll  have  to 
show  it  to  me  during  the  day  —  so  I  can  see  it  a 
little  better,"  she  said. 

"O.K.,"  he  said,  remembering  that  he 
wanted  to  leave. 

She  took  his  hand.  Curiously,  he  wanted  to 
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shout  and  scream  and  curse  mankind  —  but 
he  couldn't.  In  the  dim  light  she  seemed  very 
beautiful  —  even  to  his  objective  eye.  He  brush- 
ed the  hair  out  of  her  face  and  kissed  her. 

"Toodles,"  she  said. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

She  drew  away  from  him.  "Good  night," 
she  explained. 

"Oh,  yeah.  Good  night." 
He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  onto  the 
porch.  He  turned  to  look  at  the  girl.  He  knew 
that  her  hair  was  light,  but  in  the  darkness  it 
appeared  the  dull  brown  of  the  winter  country- 
side. The  light  from  the  house  was  at  her 
back  and  he  could  see  only  the  outline  of  her 
head  and  shoulders.  The  details  of  her  face 
were  indistinguishable.  "I'll  call  you  tomor- 
row," he  said.  She  was  silent.  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  kissed  her  again.  Immediately  he 
felt  guilty  for  having  succumbed  to  the  temp- 
tation. He  turned  and  walked  quickly  to  his 
car.  As  he  looked  back  she  closed  the  door. 

He  couldn't  have  been  in  the  house  for 
more  than  five  minutes,  but  already  the  car 
was  cold. 

Inside,  the  girl  flicked  off  the  lamp.  Once 
again  the  house  stood  dark  and  silent,  half 
hidden  in  the  dim  moonlight  shadows  of 
several  surrounding  trees. 

He  saw  the  light  go  off  and  shivered. 
Turning  up  the  heat,  he  pulled  out  into  the 
street  and  started  for  his  house.  When  he  got 
to  the  corner  of  Rogers  and  Main  Street  he 
paused  and  thought.  He  didn't  want  to  go  home. 


He  wanted  to  be  alone  -  even  if  it  was  just  for 
a  few  minutes.  He  turned  down  Main  Street 
and  followed  it  out  of  town  to  where  it  was  no 
longer  paved. 

The  muddy,  bumpy  road  was  pleasantly 
familiar.  He  felt  calm  and  relaxed.  He  drove 
quickly  and  all  around  him  the  night  rushed 
past.  He  thought  of  the  girl.  He  had  left  her 
only  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  somehow,  in  his 
mind,  she  seemed  detached  and  far  away. 
He  wondered  why  he  had  wanted  to  kiss  her. 
After  all,  he  knew  that  the  act  itself  was  to- 
tally ludicrous.  "Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "it  was 
because  she  mentioned  the  tree."  He  felt  quite 
sure  that  any  other  girl  would  have  gotten 
morbidly  serious  or  absurdly  romantic.  In  his 
mind  he  tried  to  picture  both  scenes.  In  the 
first  he  saw  two  rather  melancholy  figures 
speaking  in  subdued  voices.  Both  of  them  were 
obviously  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair  In 
the  second  he  saw  two  animals  embraced,  «ach 
groping  for  the  other's  body  through  'ayer 
upon  layer  of  civilization.  The  girl  had  taken 
neither  of  these  two  approaches.  He  rational- 
ized and  concluded  that  he  had  liked  her  not 
because  she  had  mentioned  the  tree,  which 
probably  meant  next  to  nothing  to  her.  but 
because  she  had  avoided  those  two  equally 
grotesque  scenes. 

He  drove  down  a  steep  hill  and  came  to 
Beck  Road.  He  stopped  and  looked  around  him. 
The  night  rushed  in  and  filled  his  mind.  All 
thoughts  of  the  girl  left  him.  A  romantic  mel- 
ancholy took  hold  of  him  and  possessed  him. 
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He  smiled  and  drove  on  joyfully. 

For  several  minutes  he  remained  in  this 
state.  He  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  night  and 
the  darkness.  But  when  he  got  to  Seven  Mile 
Road  a  car  passed  by  and  its  blinding  head- 
lights purged  him  of  his  madness.  He  looked  at 
the  clock.  It  was  past  one  a.m.  Realizing  what 
he  had  done  he  felt  ridiculous.  He  blushed 
slightly  and  turned  down  Seven  Mile  toward 
his  home.  He  felt  the  well-known  desire  to 
chastise  himself  and  was  about  to  curse,  but 
he  did  not.  Instead  he  drove  faster.  The  road 
was  paved,  but  bumpy,  and  the  car  bounced 
about  a  good  deal.  Within  a  few  minutes  he 
was  back  in  Novi  and  approaching  his  house. 

As  he  turned  into  the  driveway  the  famil- 
iar sound  of  the  tires  on  loose  gravel  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  home.  The  headlights  swung 
across  the  front  of  the  house  and  entered  the 
garage  where  he  parked  the  car.  He  turned  off 
the  engine  and  for  a  moment  sat  perfectly 
still,  listening  to  the  subtle  sounds  of  the  drip- 
ping mud  and  the  cooling  radiator.  The  sounds 
seemed  to  suit  the  night.  He  yawned,  opened 
the  door,  and  climbed  out  of  the  car.  Mud 
dripped  from  the  bottom  of  the  door.  He 
slammed  it  loudly,  intentionally  violating  the 
near-silence  of  the  night. 

He  walked  to  the  side  door  and  stepped 
into  the  kitchen.  A  light  was  on  in  the  entry- 
way,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  that  his 
father  or  brother  might  still  be  up.  But  he 
closed  the  door  and  the  house  remained  silent. 
"I  guess  they  expected  me  to  be  late,"  he 
thought  as  he  crossed  the  kitchen  and  entered 
the  entry-way.  He  flicked  on  the  light  above 
the  stairway  and  at  the  same  time  turned  off 
the  entry-way  light.  He  descended  the  stairs 
and  quietly  opened  the  door  to  his  room.  The 
curtains  on  the  windows  at  the  front  of  the 
house  were  drawn,  but  those  at  the  side  were 
open.  A  nearby  street  light  shone  in  this  win- 
dow and  dimly  lit  the  far  side  of  the  room 
where  his  older  brother  was  sleeping.  A  small 
tree  outside  the  window  created  eerie  shadows 


that  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  wall  as 
it  waved  in  the  wind.  He  slipped  off  his  coat 
and  draped  it  over  the  chair  that  stood  by  the 
door.  He  felt  miserably  tired  and  decided  that 
he  didn't  want  to  bother  to  put  anything  away. 
He  stripped  down  to  his  underwear  and  piled 
his  clothes  on  top  of  his  coat.  Then  he  climbed 
into  bed  and  pulled  the  blankets  up  to  his 
chin.  The  room  was  cold. 

Almost  immediately  he  began  to  drift  off 
to  sleep.  When  he  reached  the  point  where 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness  ceased  to  be 
absolute  and  began  to  be  relative,  various  im- 
ages appeared  in  his  mind.  First  he  saw  the 
dirt  roads  and  the  empty  fields.  Then  he  saw 
the  barren  tree  on  Nine  Mile  —  the  one  the 
girl  had  mentioned.  And  he  saw  the  girl,  half 
hidden  in  the  shadows,  with  the  light  from  the 
house  at  her  back.  The  dull  brick  buildings  of 
Novi  and  the  trees  against  the  winter  sky 
appeared  too.  He  saw  them  all  individually, 
one-by-one.  But  then,  in  a  sort  of  cubist  fan- 
tasy, he  saw  them  all  at  once:  still,  they  were 
all  separate  images;  then  the  images 
seemed  to  waver  and  turn.  The  action  became 
more  violent  and  it  began  to  spin  madly,  the 
group  fragmenting;  then  the  spinning  ceased. 
The  individual  images  began  to  pass  in  front 
of  one  another  —  they  became  superimposed 
and  mixed.  At  first  it  was  a  vague  mass  of 
grey-brown  colors,  but  slowly  it  became  clear- 
er, and  finally  it  emerged  sharp  and  clear.  And 
it  was  the  land.  Not  the  trees,  or  the  fields,  or 
the  roads,  but  the  land.  He  remembered  the 
girl  and  the  tree,  and  all  that  he  had  seen  that 
night  -  and  he  loved  only  the  land.  In  his  half 
conscious  mind  he  understood  it  all.  The  land 
endured,  grew,  lived,  it  maintained  its  silence 
and  was  not  absurd,  because  it  was  there  al- 
ways. It  pleased  him  greatly,  and  when  he 
finally  fell  asleep  it  was  with  a  slight  smile  on 
his  face  —  a  smile  which  he  knew  consciousness 
would  erase. 

—  Bii^l  Davis 


AN  ARTIST'S  ABRAHAM 


There  aren't  many  piano  players  around 
anymore.  They  are  a  breed  accustomed  to 
darkness  and  alcohol,  noise  and  cigar  smoke, 
a  breed  fraught  with  accidental  genius,  un- 
comfortable in  practice  and  impulsive  in  their 
love  for  the  instrument.  They  die  of  arson  and 
of  gnarled  hands :  burned  out  and  stiff  from 
repetition  they  lose  their  trade  and  then  their 
lives.  Montreal  at  night  hides  its  share  of  piano 
players,  but  it  is  not  responsible  for  their  de- 
cline or  for  their  death.  It  holds  them  in 
the  winter  in  its  tav ernes;  accrue  to  its  de- 
pository parks  in  summer,  where  you  meet 
them,  bathing  their  hands  in  the  wading  pools 
at  midnight,  out  of  work  and  restive.  They 
wander,  too.  Alone,  or  with  a  girl,  no  place  is 
safe  from  them:  the  piano  players;  few,  old, 
recalcitrant,  outdated.  I  don't  know  how  many 
there  are  in  the  city;  only  one,  Henri,  who 
was  stooped  at  the  York  Park  pond  when  I 
walked  by  with  a  girl,  and  who  was  at  first 
an  awkward  stranger  and  then  a  friend. 

Montreal  at  night  is  a  brooding  city:  its 
suburbs,  dusky  on  the  horizon,  rolling  a  fire- 
like glow  down  the  surrounding  river;  its  river 
still,  a  sounding  wind  caught  in  the  park  tree 
leaves;  its  streets  cast  in  shadow  poised  by 
lights  and  neon  signs ;  its  bars  below  street 
level;  an  orange  fire-like  color  washed,  with 
slush.  There  is  a  certain  statue,  the  only  one  I 
know  that  is  spot-lighted  at  night,  of  Wolfe 
dying,  cast  in  bronze  and  spattered  by  pigeons, 
a  repository  of  trysted-words.  The  FLQ  has 
painted  "Quebec  Libre"  on  its  base.  The  sta- 
tue is  unfriendly  to  the  French  bench-sitters, 
but  even  they  study  his  agony  and  realize  the 
melancholy  time  which  has  passed: 

If  you're  looking  for  a  piano  player,  some- 
times you'll  have  trouble.  All  night  the  win- 
dows of  the  tavemes  are  fogged,  and  their 
insides  are  dark  with  shaded  light.  The  hesi- 
tant will  choose  bright,  up-town  bars  and  miss 
the  piano  players,  who  work  only  the  down- 
town tavemes  and  play  only  to  old  men  and 
habitues.  The  players  themselves  are  old  and 


slow.  They  sit  on  uneven  bar  stools  by  their 
instruments,  crooked  over  as  if  to  study,  with 
their  fingers  smooth  on  the  chipped  keys,  and 
gnarled.  All  night  they  sit  by  their  belling 
pianos,  often  appearing  more  enamored  of  their 
sounds  than  all  the  oldest  customers  sitting  sip- 
ping beer.  1  used  to  drift  from  tar>  rue  to  tav- 
erne,  drinking  only  the  beer  that  I  was  allowed, 
and  listening  to  all  the  old  piano  players  playing 
as  they  bn<1  for  years.  Each  bar  had  a  television 
up  over  the  piano  and  on  Saturdays,  by  nine, 
the  clientele  would  shift  their  staring  from 
cupped  drinks  to  the  set  and  the  hockey  game. 
Even  the  piano  player  would  sit  back,  usually 
alone,  to  watch  the  game.  Occasionally  a 
drunk  would  stand  up  and  curse  when  someone 
scored,  and  curse  again  when  he  spilled  his 
drink ;  most  everyone  was  quiet  and  restful, 
as  if  listening  to  the  piano  player  working 
after  midnight  Watching  the  figures  on  the 
screen  move,  tense,  and  then  untense,  or 
gather  together  to  fight,  did  something  that 
for  their  eyes  was  what  the  piano's  sound  was 
for  their  ears.  Both  simple  battles:  one  with 
sound,  the  other  with  men;  both  had  the  pre- 
cision of  statuary  and  the  agony  of  Wolfe  in 
bronze,  dying.  When  the  game  was  over,  talk- 
ing started  again  and  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
hours  until  the  piano  player  got  tired  and 
went  back  to  his  instrument  and  played.  The 
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irregulars  usually  left  then;  the  drunks  and 
the  regulars  stayed  and  some  listened,  some 
slept. 

Henri  Lefevre,  when  I  met  him,  was  an 
unusual  piano  player  in  one  of  those  tavernes 
—  the  Chateau  du  Lac.  He  worked  for  Guille, 
the  owner  and  bartender,  playing  an  old  piano 
that  didn't  sound  too  bad  when  he  hit  it  hard. 
I  met  him  one  Saturday  night  when  he  ab- 
sentmindedly  sat  down  at  my  table  to  watch 
the  game.  He  was  about  twenty  then,  too  young 
for  his  profession  —  most  of  them  were  hang- 
overs from  a  drunken  post-war  decade  passed 
in  welcoming  the  boys  home.  Henri  had  a 
sculpted  face  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  taverne 
and  its  inhatitants.  His  eyes  were  deep-set 
and  shadowed,  his  cheekbones  noble  when 
the  skin  was  drawn  tight  across  them  as  he 
spoke;  the  line  of  his  nose  brought  one's  eye 
to  a  slender  lip.  His  hair  was  swept  over  his 
forehead,  not  quite  long  enough  to  touch  one 
flattened  ear.  The  slope  of  his  shoulders  dropped 
down  to  his  hands,  bundled  but  not  old;  had  I 
possessed  the  talent  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
sketched  Henri.  He  was  embarrassed  to  be 
sitting  by  a  scrutinizing  stranger.  When  I 
spoke,  in  English,  he  turned  his  head  away 
slightly  to  look  up  at  the  bar.  He  called  Guille 
over  to  ask  him  about  the  drinks  and  the 
playing.  He  spoke  in  English,  and  Guille  nodded 
and  gesticulated  with  his  hands  opened  to- 
wards me.  "Un  ami?"  Henri  turned  to  me  and 
smiled  with  his  teeth.  1  hel<1  my  gaze  on  the 
bartender  but  relaxed  in  the  chair. 

"No,  but  I've  seen  him  here  before.  You 
come  here  often, eh  ?" 

The  game  had  ended  and  all  the  customers 


had  again  grown  listless,  except  for  some  squab- 
bling over  bets  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  My 
gaze  fell,  and  1  nodded.  "I  like  the  piano  play- 
ing here,"  I  said,  and  laughed. 

Guille  smiled.  "He's  good,  my  Henri,  eh? 
You  come  to  hear  him  play?  I've  seen  you  here, 
but  you  never  come  to  talk  to  Guille;  no  prob- 
lems, that  you  never  come  to  talk  to  Guille?" 
He  laughed  again,  gaping  and  laughing  up 
from  his  throat,  a  big,  fat  man  with  bulbous 
eyes  and  swollen  lips.  "Maybe  you  Englishmen 
got  no  problems,  eh?  But,  no  matter  to  Guille, 
1  don't  mind ;  you  drink  my  beer  and  you  listen 
to  Henri  and  maybe  you're  happy  —  that's  for 
Guille." 

Henri  got  up  and  moved  over  to  the  piano. 
The  men  looked  up  from  their  drinks  to  watch 
him  settle  onto  the  stool.  One  of  them  murmured 
to  himself,  or  a  friend ;  he  was  new  at  the 
Chateau  and  unused  to  such  a  young  man  as 
Henri.  The  other  players  around  town  were 
old,  but  Henri  was  young  and  attractive  to  the 
old  men  of  the  city.  When  he  played  the  impot- 
ent old  men  watched  him  with  envy.  It  wasn't 
his  figure,  for  he  was  quiet  and,  like  them- 
selves, hunched.  But  he  played  with  a  careful 
zest  that  made  the  men  talk  to  each  other, 
that  made  their  talk  something  more  than  mere 
preparation  for  belching,  and  made  the  beer 
sit  a  little  easier  in  their  stomachs.  Henri 
started  out  slow,  and  when  all  those  who  didn't 
plan  to  stay  around  had  left  he  picked  it  up 
and  by  morning  had  slowed  it  again,  quit- 
ting when  the  birds  started  squawking  at 
five.  Then  only  five  or  ten  were  left  around 
the  tables.  Their  collars  were  opened;  their 
foreheads  were  unmopped,  sweaty  and  flecked 
with  hair.  With  dark-nailed  hands  they  en- 
circled and  rotated  their  mugs;  the  beer  in 
them  was  long  flat  and  warm.  And  they  nod- 
ded, straightening  to  spit  on  the  filthy  floor. 
Henri  played  a  little  more,  hunched  but  fixed, 
statuesque  over  the  piano,  staring  at  the  long 
keyboard,  uncomfortably  oblivious  of  the  bar. 
The  night  ended  when  the  drinks  tipped  on 
the  tables,  the  melancholy  fluid  spilling  onto 
the  floor,  and  the  few  toothless  men  leaving 
before  Guille  came  over,  angry  at  the  mess. 

Henri  was  tired  by  all  this.  His  arms  were 
tired  and  his  head  ached  with  liquor  and  the 
noise  of  his  own  keys.  He  stood  up  shaky  and 
pushed  the  stool  away.  He  called  over  at  Guille 
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nodding  behind  the  bar.  The  old  French  Can- 
adian got  up  and  heaved  himself  forward  over 
the  bar,  his  face  very  black  with  stubble  and 
sweaty.  His  fat  face  was  spread  with  a  fatigue 
and  with  a  sudden  emotion  for  Henri,  who  was 
both  his  godchild  and  his  piano  player.  The 
fact  of  his  age  and  Henri's  youth  might  have 
perplexed  Guille  if  Henri  had  not  been  his 
piano  player,  odd  but  incongruously  neat.  Henri 
stepped  across  the  room,  took  his  coat  from  the 
rack,  and  walked  out  onto  the  steps.  He  pulled 
his  boots  over  the  cast-iron  shoe-scraper  to 
clean  off  the  floor's  filth.  On  Dorchester  he 
turned  right  and  walked  along  the  gutter,  east. 

At  Guille's  insistence,  I  kept  coming  back  to 
the  Chateau  to  listen  to  Henri  and  to  talk  to 
Guille  who  was,  he  said,  my  patron  and  my 
protector,  for  I  was  English  among  hostile 
French.  The  glances  I  got  when  I  walked  into 
the  taverne  now  were  not  hostile,  just  sullen  or 
sad,  as  if  I  were  too  happy  or  too  rich.  Henri 
and  I  sat  together  often  on  Saturday  nights; 
sometimes  Suzanne,  his  girl,  came  around  to 
lean  on  the  piano  and  drink  and  listen  to  him 
play.  Sometimes  I'd  go  back  to  Henri's  for 
breakfast  if  I'd  lasted  the  night,  but  the  dis- 
comfort I  felt  when  we  got  there  had  a  bitter- 
ness and  a  despair  for  Henri  about  it  that  kept 
me  away. 

The  way  to  his  house  was  dark,  unlit  by 
streetlights    and    marked    only    by  garbage 


barrels  in  moonlight.  The  streets  there  were 
vacant  every  night:  no  one  walking  or  talking 
and  no  cars  parked.  There  was  a  vacant  park 
infested  with  gloom,  and  shady  even  in  day, 
directly  behind  his  house.  We  both  walked 
there  in  the  summer :  York  Park  it  was  called. 
It  didn't  have  any  pigeons,  just  bushes  and  a 
pond,  a  few  benches  and  some  city  trees.  The 
steps  of  Henri's  house  faced  east;  his  mother 
kept  flowers  by  them  in  the  window  boxes. 
His  own  room  was  on  the  west  side,  by  the 
wire  park  fence.  When  he  awoke  in  the  late 
afternoon  he  could  see  lovers  in  the  bushes  and 
around  the  benches  of  the  park,  and  he  was  re- 
minded of  Suzanne  leaning  half  hidden  against 
the  black  piano. 

When  I  went  with  Henri,  about  six,  his 
mother  was  always  up  to  come  out  of  her 
room  and  kiss  her  son,  her  nightgown  frilled 
at  the  sleeves  and  done  up  tight  around  her 
neck.  She  would  often  bring  him  warm  milk 
from  the  kitchen,  and  sometimes  a  wet  towel 
to  wipe  the  dirt  from  his  face  as  he  stood  em- 
barrassed and  helpless  in  the  hallway.  The 
house  was  darkened  varnish  and  lace;  gilt 
frames  hung  on  the  walls;  embroidered  lamp- 
shades yellowed  the  light.  Inlaid  tables  ar- 
ranged with  china  stood  before  the  piano:  it, 
black  and  robed  with  carelessly  drawn  deep- 
purple  curtains,  ruffled  perhaps  by  a  depart- 
ing pianist  or  guest.  Ornately  decorated  sheet 
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music  lay  open  on  the  piano.  One  arm-cloth 
of  the  chesterfield  was  folded  over  on  itself. 
The  whole  room  had  the  emptiness  and  aspect 
of  a  place  left  in  a  hurry,  though  the  ashtrays 
were  unstained  and  the  cushions  full.  When 
Henri's  mother  invited  me  to  sit,  or  just  go  in, 
I  felt  an  intruder  to  displace  the  air,  conscious 
of  my  own  presence  as  a  customer  at  the  Chat- 
eau might  he  of  the  grime.  When  she  went 
back  to  bed,  or  to  the  kitchen,  Henri  and  I 
would  sit  on  stools  by  the  piano,  watching  the 
new  sun  on  a  rooftop  and  talking 

The  sheet  music  had  once  beer,  his  So 
had  the  playing  of  the  piano  He  didi  t  play 
it  now  because  it  was  out  of  tune,  and  he  never 
bothered  to  have  it  tuned  up.  But  it  was  nice 
to  sit  in  front  of  it,  reading  the  music  and  mov- 
ing your  hands  mute  across  the  key-board, 
playing  to  a  deaf  audience  incapable  of  ap- 
plause. 1  surprised  Henri  once,  coattails  thrown 
back  over  the  bench,  hands  descending  from  a 
furious  height  to  stop  short  of  sound,  to  pause 
as  the  artist  paused,  before  he  looked  up  and 
saw  me  and  smiled  at  my  treachery. 

Henri  had  studied  classical  piano.  His 
mother  had  sat  quietly,  proudly,  on  the  couch, 
crocheting  while  he  practised,  watching  from 
time  to  time  the  intent  with  which  he  played 
the  instrument,  and  the  grace  with  which  he 
left  it.  That  he  had  '"ad  to  go  to  work  at  the 
Chateau  when  he  was  eighteen  did  not  r->ther 
her:  the  presence  of  the  piano,  the  music,  and 
her  artist  son  were  qutte  enough  for  Mme 
Lefevre.  That  the  last  was  dying-  out  she  did 
not  know.  Nor  did  she  know  what  piano  play- 
ers were  in  the  city.  Rut  she  probably  would 
have  approved,  for  her  hand  on  Henri  was 
quite  secure.  She  disapproved  of  Suzanne: 
dark  and  big  and  limber,  a  young  girl  who 
wore  bright  colors  and  walked  and  laughed 
alot.  When  Suzanne  and  Henri  walked  in  the 
park  she  was  disquieted.  She  could  not  return 
to  her  crocheting  until  they  came  back  quietly, 
without  laughter.  Henri  himself  was  always 
fidgety  at  home  unless  he  was  sitting  at  the 
piano;  even  there  he  seemed  sad,  solitary,  as 
alone  as  he  always  was  at  the  Chateau. 

One  evening  at  the  taverne  there'd  been  a 
fight  and  Henri  had  been  cut  by  a  piece  of  glass. 


It  was  only  a  scratch,  but  Guille  had  fussed 
over  it.  bringing  water  and  napkins  and  gin  to 
swab  it  out.  Suzanne  came  by,  and  since  Guille 
didn't  want  Henri  playing  after  he'd  been 
cut  the  place  was  empty  and  soon  closed.  Guille 
left  around  midnight.  Henri  had  a  key,  so  we 
stayed  around  the  piano  and  talked.  Suzanne 
laughed  alot  that  night:  Henri  would  have 
liked  her  to  understand  music  on  such  a  night, 
at  another  time,  when  he  might  be  alone  by 
the  piano.  It  was  sleeting  outside,  and  the  win- 
dows were  fogged.  The  dim  piano  light  shone 
green  through  a  bottle  on  the  bar.  The  sound 
of  sleet  striking  the  windows  tickled  Suzanne's 
laughter  at  Henri  striking  low  on  the  key- 
board and  growling  in  his  throat.  Henri  sat 
back  and  staied  at  the  keys:  white,  chipped, 
still.  A  melancholy  thought  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  was  expressed  in  his  face.  Something 
of  the  statue  had  cracked ;  something 
melancholy  displayed  the  stale  barroom 
air.  "I've  told  you,  Mikhail,  that  I  studied 
a  long  time  for  the  piano.  A  little  of  the  piano 
is  part  of  me  now,  I  guess.  A  little  of  the  music 
shapes  my  view  of  things."  Henri  paused.  "My 
mother  helped,  telling  me  of  concerts  she'd  been 
to  and  pianists  she'd  applauded,  and  she'd  al- 
ways tell  me  with  an  accustomed,  anticipating 
smile.  Like  some  damned  whore  explaining 
the  sale.  Oh,  Christ  she  had  a  bright  eye  then, 
but  it  hasn't  dimmed  as  much  as  mine."  Henri 
looked  up  at  me.  "At  first  all  this  was  a  favor 
to  Guille  and  .>ome  training  for  me,  but  then  it 
got  permanent  and  it  began  to  look  like  I'd  be 
doing  this  forever.  It  began  to  look  like  that  — 
without  concerts  or  even  practice  or  anyone 
applauding  in  this  whole  damned  city.  You've 
seen  me,  walking  around  the  park  like  a  ghost, 
looking  like  one,  while  this  piano  gets  staler, 
and  some  old  man  leaks  on  this  floor  or  flirts 
with  a  boy  or  gets  sick  on  the  table  .  .  .  You've 
seen  me,  both  of  yon.  and  all  you've  got  is  pity." 
Henri  looked  down  at  his  feet  on  the  pedals. 
Suzanne  rocked  on  her  stool.  I  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  coat  rack  and  threw  Henri's 
jacket  over  to  him.  When  we  got  out  onto  the 
street,  it  was  still  sleeting. 

—  Vinton  Tompkins 
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MEMENTO  MORI 


It  is  late  afternoon,  late  in  the  dying  sum- 
mer. The  red  sun  is  stalking  slowly  off  to  wher- 
ever the  sun  goes,  tired  and  reluctant,  and  the 
street  glows  with  the  last  dark  red  light  of  it. 
There  are  two  young  brothers  playing  catch 
with  a  football  in  the  splotchy  dark.  Their 
voices  seem  quiet,  far  away  to  their  sister  who 
sits,  her  arms  draped  over  her  knees,  watch- 
ing them.  She  is  aware  of  their  forms  dissolv- 
ing black  in  the  red-gray  of  late  dusk,  their 
voices  hushed  and  overawed  by  the  huge  black 
form  of  the  approaching  night.  Finally  they 
come  towards  her,  slowly,  separately,  as  the 
spots  of  light  in  the  dusk  begin  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  black,  and  the  last  sad  red  traces  of  the 
sunlight  are  a  line  just  beneath  the  clouds  on 
the  horizon.  The  first  boy  passes  up  the  steps, 
jumps  on  the  porch;  the  sitting  girl  lifts  her 
head.  The  second  boy  stands  by  her,  and  touch- 
es the  football  to  her  head,  a  silent  childhood 
benediction,  then  walks  into  the  house  through 
the  screen  door:  whoosh,  whoosh,  click. 

The  sun  has  left,  the  day  has  gone.  It  is 
not  yet  cold  enough  for  the  stars.  It  is  not  yet 
night,  yet  it  is  not  yet  day,  but  the  vague 
blackness  hangs  undecided  like  a  curtain 
through  the  street.  The  crickets  are  quiet, 
there  is  no  wind:  her  father  calls.  She  holds 
her  breath  and  will  not  answer,  but  the  chill 
tells  her  that  it  is  time  to  go  into  the  dark 
living  room  of  her  house  and  await  the  night. 

Sometimes  Michael  would  take  Scott  or  Beth 
for  a  walk  after  dinner;  he  was  two  years 
older  than  Beth  and  four  years  older  than 
Scott.  They  would  walk  around  the  concrete 
corner  of  the  street,  jumping  over  the  wet 
gutter  if  someone  was  watering  his  lawn.  Then 
they  would  walk  up  the  street  where  the  horse 
lived  and  where  the  plums  were.  That  street 
was  not  paved  then,  at  least  not  fully  paved, 
and  if  Mother  did  not  make  them  wear  shoes, 
the  soft,  dry  dirt  padded  their  feet.  The  horse 
was  never  there  right  after  dinner,  unless  he 
was  being  ridden,  because  Mother  said  that  he 
was  having  dinner.  If  the  horse  was  being  ri- 


den  the  children  would  walk  by  the  fence  as 
though  they  had  not  come  to  see  the  horse  at 
all,  embarassed  that  they  had  dreamed  of  riding 
the  horse  on  the  thick  brown  dust.  Then,  be- 
cause the  horse  was  not  there,  they  would  walk 
up  the  street  and  down  the  potholed  hill  and 
there  was  the  school,  but  now  it  wasn't  a 
school  because  it  was  empty.  The  swings  were 
still,  a  single  light  shone  inside  the  chainlink 
fence  of  the  schoolyard.  The  children  did  not 
go  in  the  dark  school  now.  they  would  not  do 
that  until  they  were  older.  Now  they  might 
climb  the  tile  fence  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
look  at  the  Hunts'  swimming  pool.  There  was 
a  soft  blue  light  and  potted  palms  around  the 
pool.  The  children  might  laugh  at  their  daring 
and  scramble  down  the  wall,  or  they  might 
not,  turning  without  interest,  then  dropping 
from  the  wall.  Then  they  would  wipe  their 
hands  on  their  pants,  and  walk  home,  because 
they  knew  their  father  was  calling  for  them, 
even  if  they  couldn't  hear  him. 

Michael  Harder  was  asleep  on  a  couch 
when  the  phone  rang  steadily  and  calmly  one 
Saturday  morning.  He  had  been  asleep  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  was  just  entering  a  deep 
slumber  but  he  heard  the  phone  and  his  mind 
pulled  itself  painfully  awake.  He  lifted  the 
phone  off  the  hook  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
ring. 

"Hullo?  Oh,  hello,  Beth.  How's  .  .  he's 
worse?  Well,  is  Mother  there?  ....  When?  .  .  . 
Well,  look,  I'll  be  right  over.  Yes,  you  should 
call  him.  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  and  Scott  too.  I  know,  .  . 
what?  Yes,  1  know,  but  he  should  be  there  any- 
way. Yes.  No,  that's  okay.  I'll  be  right  over. 
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Relax,  have  some  coffee  or  something,  okay? 
I'll  be  over  in  a  half-hour.  Okay.  Don't  worry. 
Bye,  Beth." 

Michael  put  down  the  receiver  and 
stretched.  This  looked  like  the  end  of  it.  His 
father  had  passed  out  again,  and  the  doctor 
had  told  Beth  that  if  he  was  so  adamant  about 
last  rites  he  should  have  them  right  away. 
Michael  felt  his  face,  yawned,  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  decided  to  go  upstairs  and  shave 
before  driving  the  ten  miles  to  his  father's 
home.  He  looked  at  the  papers  and  books  cover- 
ing the  coffee  table  with  a  touch  of  remorse. 
He  knew  that  the  Math  department  would  un- 
derstand if  the  project  uhs  late,  but  he  hated 
to  leave  the  work  unfinished  while  it  was  still 
fresh  in  his  mind.  He  walked  upstairs,  step- 
ping slowly,  deliberately,  three  green-carpeted 
steps  at  a  time. 

Michael's  home  was  lightening  as  the  sun 
moved  quietly  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  modem,  sensible  home,  com- 
fortably carpeted,  intelligently  but  not  dar- 
ingly decorated.  One  complete  wall  of  the  liv- 
ing room  was  lined  with  books,  mostly  mathe- 
matics and  physics  tests.  Two  of  the  six  shelves 
were  devoted  to  philosophy,  mostly  in  paper- 
back. There  were  two  shelves  of  fiction,  ar- 
ranged in  no  order  whatsoever,  with  Light  In 
August  resting  against  Hamblct.  From  Russia 
With  Love  sitting  on  Crime  and  Punishment'* 
stomach,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Passu  <j>  to  In- 
dia leaning  on  each  others'  shoulders.  William 
Faulkner's  works  were  scattered  throughout 
the  two  shelves,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  was 
largely  German  and  Russian :  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
some  Kafka,  Rilke,  Hesse,  Frisch. 

There  was  an  expensive  turntable  and  two 
very  good  speakers  situated  on  the  birch  man- 
telpiece. His  records,  Bach  and  Mozart  and  some 
jazz,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mantel,  next  to  the 
bookshelves.  Avove  the  mantel  hung  a  Mon* 
drian  print,  a  picture  Michael  thought  some- 
what frivolous  in  its  abstractness  and  enjoyed 
it,  as  perhaps  only  a  mathematician  would,  as 
a  sort  of  private  joke.  Two  of  the  other  four 
rooms  of  the  house — a  bathroom,  and  a  bedroom 
— were  located  upstairs,  both  orderly  and  clean. 
The  bedroom  was  hung  with  a  Van  Gogh  print, 
a  still-life  of  wildflowers  in  a  vase,  but  the 


downstairs  rooms  were  bare  of  any  art.  The 
kitchen,  living  room,  and  a  largely  unused  den 
were  quiet,  unassuming,  restful. 

Michael  came  down  the  stairs  in  a  differ- 
ent mood  than  when  he  went  up.  He  was  dir- 
ect, brisk :  he  straightened  his  papers,  shuffled 
and  stacked,  then  went  out  the  front  door 
without  pausing.  He  stepped  into  his  small 
car,  turned  the  key;  the  engine  started  im- 
mediately, and  Michael  backed  out  of  the  drive- 
way, thinking  about  his  research  project  and 
hoping  that  his  father  would  regain  conscious- 
ness at  least  once  more,  if  only  for  his  mother's 
sake. 

Beth  Harder  stood  nervously  near  the 
telephone  in  her  father's  home.  She  knew  that 
her  father's  condition  was  serious  enough  that 
she  should  summon  her  youngest  brother,  but 
she  did  not  want  Scott  to  be  around  if  there 
was  to  be  a  priest  in  the  house  like  her  father 
wanted,  and  then  again  calling  him  or  the 
priest  was  rather  admitting  defeat,  wasn't  it? 
and  her  mother  would  not  want  her  to  call  a 
priest  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  But 
the  doctor  said  it  looked  bad  (in  a  light  voice, 
with  a  tight  little  smile)  so  maybe  she  should 
call  Father  Robinson,  like  her  father  had  asked. 
But  what  if  Mother  came  home  and  found  the 
priest  giving  last  rites?  Should  she  call  Aunt 
Grace  and  tactfully  ask  Mother  to  come  home? 
It  would  kill  her,  she's  so  tired,  and  just  when 
it  looks  as  though  Dad  is  getting  better.  But 
it  has  to  be  done,  she  resolved.  And  maybe 
Aunt  Grace  will  answer  anyway  and  she'll  tell 
her. 

Beth  was  a  tall,  rather  stoop-shouldered 
woman  in  her  late  twenties,  and  her  dark  hair 
and  thin  body  which  was  always  clothed  in 
straight,  simple  skirts  and  blouses,  made  her 
seem  taller  than  she  really  was.  She  had  a 
habit  of  wringing  her  hands,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  at  first  impression  an  intense,  nervous 
woman.  Her  brother  Scott  always  said  she 
reminded  him  of  Christina  Rossetti,  with  her 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  she  was  beautiful  if 
one  ignored  her  too-long  body,  yet  she  was  un- 
married, and  was  used  to  carrying  the  burden 
of  her  parents  about  with  her,  through  college, 
two  years  of  travel,  three  years  of  secretarial 
work,  always  organizing,  soothing  or  relaxing 
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strained  family  ties,  particularly  when  Scott 
was  going  through  college. 

Now  she  sat,  legs  crossed,  tapping  her 
foot  against  a  radiator,  looking  out  at  the  blue 
sky,  the  ridiculously  golden  sun  —  I  thought 
people  always  died  in  storms  or  melancholy 
rains  —  and  thought  how  completely  devoid  of 
emotion  she  felt.  She  knew  that  her  father  was 
dying  upstairs,  but  quietly,  carefully,  sedately, 
not  suffering  at  all,  it  seemed,  he  was  finally 
making  what  Michael  called  "his  fondest  wish" 
come  true.  He  had  always  feared  he  was  sick; 
now  he  was,  it  seemed  only  appropriate.  She 
could  not  remember  when  her  father  had  not 
been  dying.  Oh  God,  she  thought,  am  I  really 
that  callous?  She  didn't  really  fear  that,  be- 


cause she  well  knew  that  her  father  had  made 
up  his  mind  so  long  ago  to  die  that  his  quiet 
fulfillment  of  his  wish  was  both  a  relief  and  an 
anti-climax. 

Beth  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  dining 
room.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  linen  table- 
cloth and  a  candelabra  as  usual :  it  was  a  quiet, 
orderly  spring  mid-morning,  and  the  sun  stood 
properly  just  outside  the  lace  curtains,  and  the 
house  breathed  with  the  smell  of  recent  in- 
habitants. She  remembered  once  when  she  was 
very  small  when  Michael  was  at  Aunt  Grace's 
but  she  was  too  small  to  go.  Mother  and  Dad 
left  suddenly  in  the  sulky  summer  night  and 
closed  the  door:  they  were  going  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  was  small  and  alone  in  her  big  new 
bed.  Remembering  this,  she  understood  how 


her  mother  would  feel  when  the  tension  of  her 
father's  breathing  no  longer  subtly  charged 
the  atmosphere,  the  mood  of  the  house:  alone, 
empty  forever  in  the  empty,  still  house. 

Scott  Harder  awoke  that  same  Saturday 
morning  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  place  where  his  father  was  dying.  From 
his  bed  he  reached  back  and  pulled  on  the  cord 
of  the  Venetian  blinds.  Leaning  back  on  his 
pillow  he  looked  out  at  the  tall  gray  buildings 
outlined  upside  down  against  the  bright  blue 
sky,  the  gold  sunlight  warming  hi>  face  as  he 
arched  back;  then  he  collapsed  in  laujrhter  at 
this  wonderful  day,  stretched  and  smiled.  To- 
day he  would  see  Fran,  and  today  was  just 
barely  begun.  He  stepped  out  of  l>ed  onto  the 
cold  floor,  and  scuttled  on  his  t.N».s  into  the 
bathroom.  He  put  his  face  up  to  the  mirror 
and  nearly  giggled  at  his  scaggly,  tired-looking 
face.  "Oh,  you're  handsome,  you  ugly  bastard," 
he  smiled,  and  started  the  warm  water  run- 
ning. He  opened  the  spotted  mirror  door  to  the 
medicine  cabinet,  and  pulled  out  an  aerosol 
can  of  shaving  cream  and  an  injector  razor. 
He  glanced  up  at  the  light  fixture  above  the 
mirror  and  reminded  himself  to  get  a  new 
light  bulb  today.  He  opened  the  windowshade. 
Oh,  Fran,  Fran!  He  smiled,  whistled,  hummed. 

When  Scott  finished  shaving  he  rubbed 
his  face  with  cold  water,  turned  on  the  shower, 
dropped  his  pajamas  in  a  heap  on  the  floor, 
and  stepped  singing  into  the  shower. 

An  hour  later  Scott  was  dressed  in  a  sports 
coat  and  tan  slacks,  his  bed  was  made,  his 
rug  vacuumed,  and  he  had  drunk  one  cup  of 
coffee.  He  regarded  himself  one  last  time  in 
the  fogged  mirror,  wiping  it  clear,  then  pushed 
a  strand  of  hair  into  place  He  was  just  locking 
the  front  door  when  thf  telephone  rang.  He 
paused  before  turning  the  key,  then  said, 
"Sorry,  I've  got  to  meet  my  fiancee,"  and 
whistled  off  to  the  elevator. 

Helen  Harder  sat  fatigued,  sipping  coffee 
in  the  clean  dining  room  of  her  sister  Grace. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  her 
sister  in  six  months. 

"And  you  only  live  an  hour  and  a  half 
away.  It's  a  crime,"  said  Grace  pleasantly. 

Helen  plucked  at  her  fading  red  hair  ab- 
stractedly, a  cup  of  coffee  held  in  her  other 
hand.  She  was  a  plump,  but  not  unattractive 
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woman  in  her  early  fifties;  only  recently  had 
her  hair  begun  to  grey  and  her  face  seem  to  be 
more  round.  She  was  wearing  a  white  shift 
and  sandals,  and,  although  she  looked  tired, 
she  also  appeared  relieved.  "I  know,  but  what 
with  Mike,  and  all  the  trouble,  you  know  how 
it  is." 

Her  sister  nodded,  and  realized  that  she 
should  talk  about  something  else.  "What  ever 
happened  to  Beth's  boyfriend,  thatwhatsis- 
name.  What  was  his  name?  The  one  with  dark 
eyes." 

"Jerry  Gates  V 

"Yes.  that's  him  H«>  seemed  very  intelli- 
gent and  nice." 

"Oh,  i  don't  know.  Jerry  Gates.  Yes,  he 
was  very  nice.  He  was  Jewish,  you  know." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  You  know  how  Mike  is  about  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"I  can't  see  why.  At  the  rate  she's  going, 
Beth's  never  going  to  get  married." 

"I  know,  but  what  can  you  do?"  Helen 
sighed  and  leaned  hack  in  her  chair.  "Can  1 
have  a  cigarette?"  She  t<»ok  one  from  a  case 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  "I'm  just  glad  in 
a  way  that  Mike's  sick.  Oh,  1  don't  mean  that 
way,  just  because  Beth  needs  to  feel  free  of 
responsibility.  Or  guilt  or  something." 

"I  should  think  she  would  have  more  of  it 
with  Mike  siek  " 


"Well,  I  think  that  if  she  has  a  chance  to 
sort  of  spend  all  her  feeling  of  responsibility 
on  Mike  now,  she'll  feel  fulfilled  or  relieved 
more  than  before."  She  inhaled  deeply  on  her 
cigarette. 

"But  ...  1  mean  as  he's  ill,  she'll  feel  some 
responsibility  for  his  welfare.  I  mean,  if  he 
doesn't .  . .  Well,  if  he  doesn't  get  well,  God  for- 
bid, that's  the  only  way  I  can  see  she  won't 
feel  responsible  if  she's  not  married." 

"Yes."  Helen  rubbed  her  wrist  vaguely, 
looking  down  at  her  white  sandals.  She  felt 
the  sun  warm  on  her  neck  and  heard  the  ran- 
dom whistling  of  birds  on  the  bright  branch- 
es. How  could  she  talk  of  Mike,  of  the  children, 
of  anything  but  the  fullness  of  the  bright  blue 
day?  It  was  all  such  a  lie,  her  concern  and 
interests  in  the  family,  when  she  came  right 
down  to  it:  a  lovely  day  could  restore  the 
deaths  of  a  hundred  husbands,  once  and  if 
they  were  dead.  Families  don't  endure,  they 
shift  and  grow  and  finally  break,  and  the  in- 
dividual pieces  drift  to  the  ground  like  petals 
to  die,  or  perhaps  like  seeds  to  grow  again.  But 
a  family  is  at  most  only  a  temporarily  beauti- 
ful thing — how  fast  it  all  went!  —  while  the 
golden  quiet  days  and  the  eternal  blue  skies 
returned,  unperturbed  and  gentle,  and  the 
robins  flew  forever,  endlessly  into  the  warm, 
enduring,  indifferent  years. 
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It  seemed  to  Helen  that  her  marriage  had 
been  an  attempt,  like  art,  to  transfigure  the 
transient  things  in  life,  the  everyday  cares 
and  joys,  into  something  of  value,  something 
whose  meaning  might  last  even  after  her 
death.  But  the  attempt  failed,  the  transfigura- 
tion had  not  been  complete,  she  had  never 
really  believed  in  what  she  was  trying  to  do, 
and  the  half-finished,  faded  portrait  of  her 
marriage  and  her  life  as  she  had  wanted  it  lay 
dusty  and  unforgotten  somewhere  in  her  mind ; 
now  it  could  only  evoke  melancholy  or  a  sad 
cynicism.  She  had  caught  herself,  plainly  and 
pathetically,  in  the  act  of  creating  a  lie,  and 
she  could  not  deny  it,  it  was  too  late  for  that, 
she  now  had  an  obligation  to  those  she  had  in- 
volved in  her  untidy,  unfinished  lie.  Helen 
felt  no  guilt,  no  driving  sense  of  responsibility 
now  that  her  children  were  grown  and  her 
husband  was  dying;  she  was  too  tired  to  do 
anything  except  accept  the  consequences  of  her 
lie,  the  thousand  daily  chores  which  filled  out 
her  life. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  telephone  rang  in 
the  den.  Grace  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  sighed, 
and  walked  into  the  next  room.  Helen  could 
hear  her  voice. 

"Oh,  God,  Beth,  really?  Oh,  my  God  .  .  . 
don't  you  want  to  speak  to  .  . .  Well,  I  don't .  .  . 
Yes,  of  course,  but  keep  trying  to  get  Scott. 
Your  mother  would  appreciate  it.  Yes,  I'll  tell 
her.  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  goodbye,  Beth." 

Helen  looked  up  as  Grace  entered  the  room. 
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"Grace,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  really  like  to  go 
by  myself."  Her  sister  nodded,  unsure  how  to 
respond.  "You  understand,  Grace."  Her  sister 
shook  her  head,  yes,  of  course  I  understand,  and 
said,  "I'll  get  your  things  ready." 

Helen,  alone  in  the  room,  felt  very  tired 
in  the  warm,  strength-sappinjr.  everlasting  sun 
of  the  late  spring. 

Michael  arrived  at  the  house  a  little 
after  eleven-thirty,  and  was  met  by  the  voices 
of  his  s»sier  and  Father  Robinson. 

"The  doctor  is  upstairs,"  said  Beth  simply. 
She  sat  back  in  her  chair  smoking.  The  priest 
stood  near  her  side,  his  hand  resting  on  her 
arm;  he  took  it  away  after  a  moment,  embar- 
assed. 

"Michael,"  said  the  priest,  "I  know  that 
this  is  a  hard  time  for  all  of  you  I  have  given 
him  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  and  .  ."  He 
paused,  hands  suspended  in  the  air.  When  he 
saw  Michael's  glance,  he  lowered  them  self- 
consciously. Michael  bounded  up  the  stairs 
and  nearly  ran  into  the  doctor  as  he  came  down 
the  first  step  from  the  hall.  The  doctor  laid 
a  hand  on  his  arm  and  said  "Come  on,  it's  all 
over  now,"  but  Michael  shook  away. 

"Oh,  let  go  you  moron,  I'm  not  a  child!" 
He  went  quickly  into  his  father's  room,  saw 
the  lump  on  the  bed  covered  with  a  sheet,  the 
shade  lowered,  a  nurse  hurriedly  gathering 
medical  equipment  together.  The  nurse  rose, 
brushed  past  him,  and  shut  the  door  behind. 
He  sat  down  heavily  in  a  chair.  "Jesus  Christ," 
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he  said  aloud,  "I  didn't  think  you  would  ever 
do  it." 

His  sister  downstairs  was  now  crying,  more 
from  anger  and  frustration  than  anything  else. 
The  priest  and  the  doctor  took  turns  saying 
"There,  there."  and  "Everything  will  be  all 
right,"  but  the  only  thing  Beth  could  think  of 
was  What  about  Moth>  r?  Oh,  damn  it,  why 
did  he  have  to  die  just  before  she  might  hare 
set  things  straight?  Oh  what  a  dirty  thing 
then  she  sat  forward  in  her  chair  and  said 
"Will  you  please  leave?  Please,  I  don't  mean 
to  . .  .  but  please,  please."  Why  did  shr  have  to 
bear  the  concerned,  the  anxious  faces?  Why 
did  they  expect  and  fear  her  tears  so  much? 

"But  your  mother." 

"Go  away,  please." 

The  house  was  silent,  more  full  of  quiet 
than  Beth  ever  thought  it  could  be.  The  sun 
paced  proudly  outside,  the  sky  was  deep  blue 
outside,  the  birds  sang  outside:  all  life  seemed 
outside  the  house.  She  wondered  momentarily 
what  her  brother  was  doing  upstairs,  but  fin- 
ally decide!  that  it  would  be  good  if  she  had 
some  coffe*  going  when  her  mother  got  there. 
She  stoop  up  and  stretched,  then  walked  into 
the  kitchen  where  she  washed  her  face  with 
cold  water.  She  took  the  coffeepot  out  of  a  cup- 
board and  began  to  fill  it. 

Helen  drove  silently,  tiredly  along  the 
bland  highway.  Her  mind  was  nearly  empty, 
her  body  .--eemed  peculiarly  heavy  to  her.  She 
had  tried  to  imagine  her  husband  walking, 
swimming  at  the  beach,  playing  tennis,  but 
it  had  always  been  someone  else  who  came  into 
her  thoughts,  so  she  stopped  trying.  She  now 
hoped  that  mayt>e  Scott  could  somehow  make 
his  peace  with  her  husband  before  he  died. 
Died  —  how  odd  that  she  could  say  that  word  so 
easily,  so  naturally  about  the  man  she  had 
once  loved.  She  n  membered  suddenly  how  all 
the  childrens'  pets  had  "gone  away"  or  "gone 
to  heaven."  But  her  husband  had  died,  finally, 
irrevokably  died,  and  Helen,  empty  of  all  feel- 
ing, could  only  w  ish  that  he  had  gone  away 
sooner. 

Scott  leaned  across  the  table  in  the  small 
restaurant  and  said,  "I  love  you  Fran." 

Fran  smiled  and  took  his  hand.  "I  hope 
we  can  work  it  out,  Scotty." 

"We  can." 


Fran  looked  pained  for  a  second,  then 
said,  "I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  fight  with 
your  father  about  it.  I  mean,  things  would  be 
so  much  easier  and  so  pleasant,  not  just  for  us, 
but  for  your  mother,  Beth,  everyone." 

Scott  sighed.  "I  know  it.  I  don't  think 
he  ever  meant  to  be  but  he  was  just  an  anchor 
around  everyone's  neck.  1  guess  he  just  didn't 
want  to  see  success  in  his  failure. 

"But  he  wasn't  a  failure,  darling.  I  mean 
he  raised  you  all,  and  educated  you.  Maybe  not 
financially,  maybe  not  that  way,  but  he  wasn't 
unsuccessful." 

Scott  waved  his  hand  impatiently.  "But 
he  thinks  so.  And  that's  what  matters.  He 
made  life  miserable  for  Mom  reminding  her  of 
it.  In  a  way,  it  would  be  better  if  he  died." 

"Oh  Scott."  She  placed  her  hand  on  his. 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  I'm  sorry,  I'm  being 
morbid."  He  raised  his  glass  and  smiled.  "See? 
Cheers  " 

—  John  Leone 
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THE  SILERS 

The  Silers'  house  was  just  off  the 
frost-scarred  road  that  crept  downhill  under 
an  arch  of  maple  trees.  At  the  dip  where  it 
started  up  again  to  lose  itself  in  the  darkness 
of  the  pine  woods  beyond,  it  met  their  gravelled 
and  grass  tufted  driveway.  He  went  to  see 
them  almost  every  day,  and  if  he  ever  missed, 
he  tried  to  go  twice  another  time.  He  was  sel- 
dom formally  invited  but  he  felt  thay  wanted 
him  to  come  as  often  as  he  wished,  for  the  num- 
ber of  cokes  they  kept  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  never  dwindled.  Perhaps  it  was  strange 
that  a  small  boy  of  nine  should  so  enjoy  a 
couple  five  time  his  age,  but  Mr.  Siler  liked 
little  league  baseball  and  (although  Mrs.  Siler 
read  books  he  couldn't  understand)  the  con- 
versation, albeit  over  his  head  at  times,  was 
steady  enough  to  prevent  the  prolonged  silence 
that  so  often  hangs  between  two  generations. 

Jamie's  parents  let  him  go  as  often  as  he 
wished,  provided  the  lawn  was  mowed  and  his 
room  was  tidy.  He  resented  the  various  chores, 
not  because  he  felt  his  responsibilities  were 
unfairly  put  upon  him,  but  because  summer 
work  seems  like  drudgery  for  a  small  boy.  The 
drone  of  the  lawnmower  would  fill  the  hot 
stillness  of  the  summer  afternoon  until  he 
would  finally  finish,  and  then,  pulling  his 
bicycle  from  the  barn,  he  would  coast  down 
the  dark  shaded  road  to  pedal  up  the  Silers' 
driveway  and  announce  he  had  finished  the 
lawn,  a  fact  they  already  knew  from  the  si- 
lence. Then  he  would  get  a  coke  from  the  small 
kitchen  and  spend  five  minutes  hunting  for  a 
can  opener  that  always  seemed  to  be  hung  in 
a  different  place.  Mr.  Siler  would  usually  come 
to  find  it  for  him,  and  they  would  walk  outside 
to  the  terrace  to  relax  together,  Mr.  Siler  with 
his  beer  and  Jamie  with  his  coke. 

He  didn't  always  understand  the  Silers,  and 
perhaps  it  was  this  that  fascinated  him  the 
most.  Mr.  Siler,  short  and  slight,  knew  all  about 
Babe  Ruth  and  who  threw  the  best  spitball  in 
the  National  League  when  Lefty  Gomez  was  in 
his  prime.  But  his  knowledge  extended  to  and 
beyond  the  New  York  Times  crossword  puz- 


zles, which  he  completed  faithfully,  and  Jamie 
had  the  feeling  that  there  was  far  more  in  his 
mind  than  he  let  out  to  him.  When  they  re- 
floored  the  living  room  together,  Mr.  Siler  bent 
far  fewer  nails,  something  Jamie  attributed 
first  to  his  age,  then  to  his  philosophy  of 
life.  Jamie  had  no  idea  what  exactly  someone's 
philosophy  of  life  was,  but  he  sensed  that -when 
people  sat  alone  and  looked  serious,  more  went 
through  their  minds  than  what  they  pretended 
to  be  occupied  with.  He  saw  Mr.  Siler  like  that 
often,  a  curl  of  steely  smoke  licking  up  around 
his  fingers  from  the  cigarette  that  constantly 
occupied  the  nook  between  them,  and  he  won- 
dered what  made  his  face  lose  its  smile. 

When  his  thoughts  of  Mr.  Siler  turned  to 
his  seriousness,  he  inevitably  began  to  think  of 
Mrs.  Siler.  His  mother  had  told  him  she  was 
sick,  but  it  was  a  sickness  everyone  seemed  to 
be  afraid  of  and  so  never  discussed.  Because 
it  had  a  funny  name  that  he  couldn't  remem- 
ber he  seldom  thought  about  it,  but  on  hot  days 
when  she  lay  quietly  in  front  of  the  fan  he 
couldn't  ignore  her  strained  figure.  The  longer 
she  was  forced  to  stay  on  the  couch,  the  less 
uncomfortable  he  became  about  her  incapa- 
city, and  he  began  to  invent  little  things  to  do 
to  amuse  her,  trying  to  disrupt  the  boredom 
he  knew  he  would  feel  if  he  were  in  the  same 
position.  She  read  great  thick  books  about 
things  people  think  about,  and  occasionally 
the  kind  of  mysteries  his  sister  read.  He  would 
sit  across  the  room  trying  to  read  one  of  her 
books,  (an  occupation  that  demanded  more 
patience  of  him  than  he  could  usually  muster 
during  the  afternoon),  and  watch  her,  her  eyes 
distorted  by  the  thick  lenses  of  her  glasses, 
as  she  balanced  the  book  on  her  stomach  and 
slowly  turned  the  pages.  From  time  to  time 
she  laid  the  book  on  its  back  to  reach  for  a 
cigarette  and  light  it.  As  the  summers  went 
by,  it  took  her  longer  and  longer  to  pick  the 
cigarettes  up,  take  one  out,  and  snap  her  lighter 
with  enough  force  to  ignite  it.  So  he  began  to 
light  them  for  her,  and  found  himself  pleased 
not  only  by  the  excuse  he  had  found  for  doing 
something  forbidden,  but  also  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  more  comfortable  if  she  did  not 
have  to  do  it  herself. 

He  understood  the  way  the  Silers  treated 
him  -  like  a  guest  whose  familiarity  was  such 
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that  he  no  longer  needed  to  be  treated  as  one. 
He  did  as  he  was  told,  but  usually  tried  to  do 
things  before  that  became  necessary.  He  talked 
to  them  about  anything  that  interested  him, 
usually  what  occupied  his  time  when  he  wasn't 
with  them.  When  he  was  nine  and  first  knew 
them,  his  major  concern  was  baseball,  but  as 
he  grew  older  and  started  going  out  with  girls 
and  being  with  many  other  people,  he  felt  that 
what  he  told  them  interested  them  more.  Their 
interest  grew,  he  thought,  not  because  they 
hadn't  been  interested  before,  but  because  the 
older  he  became,  the  more  he  recounted  exper- 
iences that  they  could  recall  from  their  own 
childhoods.  For  Mrs.  Siler,  anyway,  any  de- 
parture from  the  routine  of  her  life  had  become 
relieved  her  boredom  greatly,  and  he  enjoyed 
telling  her  what  he  had  been  doing.  She  would 
lay  her  book  down  on  her  stomach  and  demand 
that  he  sit  and  tell  her  all  he  had  done  over 
the  weekend  he  had  spent  away.  And  so  he 
would  speak  of  all  the  things  that  had  seemed 
strange  or  amusing  to  him,  hoping  they  might 
seem  the  same  to  her  and  that  she  would  enjoy 
hearing  them.  She  usually  did,  and  she  used  to 
amuse  him  with  her  reactions  to  some  of  the 
situations  he  had  managed  to  get  into.  Her  re- 
actions used  to  make  him  wonder  what  she 
had  done  as  a  girl.  The  only  contact  he  had  had 
with  the  younger  yoars  of  either  of  them  came 
from  the  wedding  pictures  that  hung  on  the 
wall.  Hers  made  her  appear  gay  and  even 
frivolous,  her  face  framed  by  a  floppy  white 


hat,  her  mouth  in  a  wide  smile  that  he  could 
never  really  remember  seeing  on  her  face.  Mr. 
Siler's  picture  had  the  same  creative  effect  — 
creative  because  it  was  the  picture  of  another 
man  —  not  only  a  man  who  bore  the  charac- 
teristics of  youth,  but  a  man  whose  immediate 
association  with  it  and  its  thoughtful  careless- 
ness seemed  greater  than  any  other  force  within 
him.  The  Mr.  Siler  Jamie  had  come  to  know 
somehow  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  little  pic- 
ture was  the  picture  of  him  as  he  had  been  - 
someone  past,  perhaps  even  someone  de- 
stroyed —  but  in  any  case,  someone  who  no 
longer  existed.  Jamie  had  suddenly  found  the 
explanation  for  Mr.  Siler's  seriousness.  For 
the  seriousness  was  not  so  much  the  presence 
of  something,  as  it  was  the  absence  of  the  hap- 
piness that  Jamie  as  a  small  boy  sensed  should 
somehow  appear  in  everyone.  And  as  usual, 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Siler's  seriousness 
brought  him  back  again  to  thoughts  of  Mrs. 
Siler. 

Mrs.  Siler's  sickness  no  longer  needed  a 
name.  Jamie  grew  into  the  realization  that  its 
progress  was  even  more  frighteningly  steady 
than  he  had  first  suspected.  The  halting  steps 
he  could  remember  her  taking  had  become  more 
of  an  accomplishment  and  less  of  a  habit,  and 
as  her  incapacity  increased,  her  ability  to  ac- 
cept it  lessened.  Her  complaints  had  once 
struck  him  as  irritating  and  often  unnecessary, 
but  he  found  his  objection  sprung  from  his 
feelings  for  Mr.  Siler.  Jamie  had  enough  male 


instinct  to  resent  seeing  Mr.  Siler  inevitably 
do  as  Mrs.  Siler  wished,  for  he  felt  somehow 
he  was  jeopardizing  his  dignity.  He  had  seen 
irritation  on  Mr.  Siler's  face  more  than  once 
when  he  was  forced  to  put  aside  his  paper  to 
get  her  a  glass  of  water  or  another  pack  of 
cigarettes  that  she  could  undoubtedly  do  with- 
out, and  he  wished  that  somehow  she  could 
know  it  was  unfair  to  constantly  demand  things 
of  him.  But  Mr.  Siler's  compliance  was  usually 
so  amiable  that  no  doubt  she  never  suspected 
how  he  might  feel. 

Yet  sometimes  Jamie  himself  was  not  so 
sure  how  Mr.  Siler  felt  about  the  constant 
needs  of  his  wife.  He  had  built  her  a  makeshift 
birdfeeder  that  hung  in  view  from  her  couch, 
and  never  let  it  empty  —  he  knew  enough  about 
New  England  to  know  that  probably  the  most 
interesting  visitor  to  it  would  be  a  sparrow, 
but  he  wanted  to  entertain  her  in  any  way  he 
could.  Despite  his  own  amusements  (which 
were  little  more  than  crossword  puzzles,  gar- 
dening, and  radio  baseball  games)  Mr.  Siler 
was  constantly  within  call  of  his  wife,  and 
would  run  to  her,  when,  in  the  last  summer  of 
her  illness,  her  bell  told  him  that  she  had  dis- 
covered something  else  she  needed.  His  devo- 
tion was  something  more  than  servitude,  and 


Jamie  never  remembered  a  remark  that  be- 
trayed any  feelings  of  resentment. 

Jamie's  thoughts  drifted  to  the  last  summer 
they  came  -  it  was  the  last  summer  because 
after  she  was  gone  there  was  no  need  to  seek 
the  coolness  of  the  New  England  woods.  She 
was  quieter  that  summer,  less  complaining  any- 
way, perhaps  because  the  pain  in  her  legs  de- 
stroyed whatever  desire  she  might  have  had  to 
talk.  The  birds  interested  her  more  then  than 
he  remembered  their  having  done  before  and 
the  flowers  Jamie's  mother  periodically 
brought  from  their  garden  made  her  much 
happier  than  he  thought  flowers  usually  made 
people.  She  read  even  more  than  she  had  pre- 
viously, and  it  was  unusual  that  he  saw  her 
without  a  book  in  her  lap.  Jamie  was  sad  that 
summer,  not  because  he  sensed  it  was  the  last, 
but  because  he  never  heard  her  say  anything 
appreciative  to  her  husband.  That  she  appreci- 
ated all  Mr.  Siler  did  for  her  he  was  sure,  but 
he  could  not  help  wishing  she  would  tell  him  all 
that  it  meant  to  her.  Perhaps  she  did  tell  him  - 
Jamie  hoped  so,  for  later  that  year  when  he 
heard  she  had  died,  he  hoped  not  too  much 
had  been  left  unsaid. 

—  Eric  Best 


For  HCJ 

Across  the  table, 

over  the  coffee  cups, 

I  see  myself  reflected  in  your  eye, 

remembering  now 

my  arm  across  your  hack 

and  a  long  walk  at  midnight  hours  ago. 

1  say,  "The  dark  field 

where  we  stopped,  stood,  and  watched 

Queen  Anne's  Lace  in  moonlight  —  it  is  day  there 

and  the  dew  has  dried. 

Where  we  reigned  last  night 

is  now  the  parched  kingdom  of  grasshoppers." 

Are  we  grasshoppers? 
Entering  a  morning 

where  new  day  drones  and  heat  rises,  we  choose 

to  find  open  fields 

stiff  with  dry  stalks.  Day  yields 

to  time.  In  weeds,  we  watch  complacently. 

—  Richard  Noble 
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THE  GAME 

A  man  was  there,  on  the  beach,  on  grey 
crystals  of  sand.  Forty,  perhaps  even  thirty — 
his  ape  almost  intangible,  forgotten.  He  lay 
stretched  on  the  yellow  shelf  of  beach,  a  bronze 
body  found  peaceful  and  alone.  His  head  laugh- 
id  (a  red-brown  mouth)  from  the  roughness  of 
salt  and  sea  and  he  smiled  in  the  cool  openness 
where  his  body  —  enthused  and  tired  — -  rested. 
Greyness  crept  between  the  yellow  streaks 
summer  months  had  put  in  his  hair — but  it 
showed  brown  It  felt  hot  through  the  sky  but 
not  below  :  a  wind  slipped  over  the  man's  body. 

The  gentle  spume  of  a  breaking  wave — 
immediate  slowness — floated  up  and  out  onto 
the  beach.  Its  sparkling  spray  tingled  the  fresh 
salt  air  which  hugged  the  wall  of  rising  rock. 
The  cliff  stood  beyond  the  man.  It  \%as  a  bold 
obstruct ioi!  of  stone  that  rose  —  despite  its  own 
boldness-ou'  >f  the  rolling  sands  up  to  where 
it  was  suddenly  defined  by  the  pale  sky  and  it 
stopped.  Its  face,  a  vast  slab  <>f  greyish  imper- 
fection, crowded  the  human  form  creeping  be- 
yond its  shade  into  open  space.  The  plateau 
formed  from  the  sudden  break  in  rock  over- 
looked: behind  and  away  from  the  sea,  a  rich 
>/reen  forest  led  on  and  over  ;  towards  the  sea, 
a  powerful  wholeness  felt    Uclf  in  the  distinc- 


tion of  sea-blue  and  sky-blue  and  sun-blue; 
along  and  between,  small  elastic  stretches  of 
beach  scattered  themselves,  a  brief  peace. 

Above,  a  sun  hazy  in  its  brilliance  ob- 
served and  imagined,  while,  below,  the  im- 
mense patches  of  blue-green  ocean  played  an 
informal  game  of  Simon  Says.  Small,  half- 
formed  waves  rojled  steadily  on  until  all  at 
once  the  slick  wind  would  flip  their  bulging 
crests  and  the  water  slapped  in  return,  then, 
doubled  and  broken,  back,  swept  bowing  and 
molded  to  the  wind's  command  and  foamed 
swiftly  until  the  somewhere-in-the-distance, 
somewhat  futile  and  foolish  laughter  of  young 
human  bodies  vibrated  the  pouring  foam  and 
it  fell. 

The  man  could  absorb,  tried  but  could  not 
hear  the  yellowness  of  the  sun  that  warmed  and 
filled  him.  His  knees  and  chest  remembered 
days  on  and  in  the  water:  floating  above  and 
through  and  forward.  A  smile  broke  through 
his  raw  lips  as  the  slipping  currents  of  wind 
deposited  pine  needles  on  him  and  he  reached 
with  his  hands  and  counted  the  number.  There 
were  exactly  seventeen. 

A  giant  smile  contorted  his  mouth;  he 
threw  his  body  ecstatically  up  out  of  the  molded 
depression  of  sand,  left  it  as  he  was  leaping 
and  running  to  the  sea  and  hit  the  edge  with 
no  hesitation.  He  pushed  and  his  jerking  legs 
battled  the  deepening  water  as  he  ran  forward, 
fightii  <r  and  not  slowing  but  pushing  hard  into 
and  against  the  green  that  became  blue  and 
fought  until,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  speed 
and  unwilling  to  concede,  he  lunged  headfirst 
and  wild  into  a  billowing  wave  that  broke  over 
his  body.  He  let  himself  be  dragged  back  onto 
shore  by  the  tide,  floating  on  his  back  now, 
until  the  grainy  touch  of  the  wet  beach  pressed 
firmly  against  his  back. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  a  voice  said  be- 
hind him. 

Suddenly  aware  of  himself,  he  turned  his 
head  as  he  lay  on  his  back  and  saw  behind 
him,  standing  open  on'  the  flat  stretch  of 
beach,  a  woman,  full-grown,  and  staring  at 
him  coldly.  He  guessed  she  was  about  the  same 
age,  perhaps  thirty-five  or  forty. 

'Why  did  you  do  that?  I  told  you  about 
the  water."  Her  eyes  were  void. 
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"Hi,"  he  mumbled.  And  wheredyacome- 
from  garbled. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  about  going  into  the 
water  like  that?" 

"Hi,"  again,  more  softly. 

"Hello." 

"I  don't  think  I  understand.  I  thought  I 
was  alone  here." 
"You  are." 

"But  .  .  .  where  did  you  come  from?  1 
didn't  hear  anything." 

She  laughed,  an  indeterminable  bird  laugh 
that  approached  a  crackle.  There  were  voices 
and  a  slight  laughter  of  young  bodies. 

"Oh  well,"  he  shivered. 

"You're  not  cold.  Are  you?" 
The  sun  ducked  behind  the  shadows  and  in 
the  sudden  paleness  he  saw  that  she  could  not 
after  all  be  his  age,  but  must  be  about  twenty- 
five,  maybe  even  twenty,  and  to  some  extent 
even  attractive. 

"Did  anybody  ever  tell  you  that  you're 
pretty."  He  tried. 

"Yes."  He  stood  up  and  brushed  off  the 
wet  sand  that  clung  to  his  back.  She  moved 
away  from  him  towards  the  cliff.  She  faced 
the  wall  and  looked  but  somehow  her  eyes  did 
not  see  it.  Her  words  came  quickly:  "Why  do 
you  use  pine  needles?" 

"I  don't ...  I  mean  they're  just  there." 


"What  do  you  use  them  for?  Or  don't  you?" 

"Well,  I  was  just  counting  some.  Before 
you  came.  Exactly  seventeen." 

Her  finger  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
"But  there  are  lots  more  up  there.  Thousands 
and  thousands."  The  sun  broke  through  again 
and  she  was  a  blonde  with  long,  silky  hair. 
A  sensual,  yellowed-brown  blonde. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  you  know,  how  funny 
this  whole  situation  is.  I  was  all  alone  out  here 
on  the  beach  and  nobody  was  anywhere  near. 
Then  you're  here  all  of  a  sudden  and  I  still  feel 
like  I'm  alone.  I  want  to  laugh." 

"Don't." 

"My  wife  likes  funny  situations,  She'd 
laugh  her  head  off  if  she  could  see  me  now.  Or 
if  she  were  here." 

"But  she  isn't,  and  I  am.  And  so  are  you." 

"Yes." 

"I'm  not  your  wife." 

"No." 

"That  wasn't  very  intelligent." 
"What?" 

"Jumping  in  the  water  like  that.  It's  not 
good  for  the  waves.  Upsets  their  balance." 

"How  can  it  upset  their  balance?  They're 
not  alive,  you  know." 

"1  told  you  before  not  to  jump  in  like  that. 
I  would  think  once  would  be  enough." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 


"Don't  act  dumb.  And  you  did  it  anyway. 
The  minute  my  back  was  turned  and  you 
thought  you  were  alone.  You  ran  into  the  waves 
when  I  told  you  not  to." 

"But  I've  never  seen  v«»u  lx»fore.  Miss  .  .  ." 

"Don't  »•*•  cute." 

"You  sa  've  toW  me  not  to  jump  in 
the  water?  What  the  heii  is  wrong  with  jump- 
ing into  the  water?"  »iggied  compulsively. 
He  didn't  like  it.  • 

"It's  not  jumping  into  the  water.  It's  run- 
ning into  the  waves  It  hurts  them." 

The  >ame  giant  grin  twisted  his  face  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground  :aughing,  a  deep,  loud 
laughter  that  she*  i  sand  by  his  face.  He 
put  his  ear  to  the  y  for  a  moment. 

Her  body  muse  trained  and  her  hands 
slipped  in  the  air  a.  '.he  sand  as  she  hurled 
the  sparkling  yello*  grains  and  bombarded 
him  madly  and  hei  feet  kicked  sand  at  his 
head.  She  shoved  sand  into  his  hair.  "You 
awful  person  " 

He  grah)**d  her  leg  as  it  swung  towards 
his  face.  He  p  *d  and  shouted.  "What  the  hell 
do  you  think  you're  doing?" 

"You're  an  *wful  person."  She  looked 
down  at  the  hand  holding  her  ankle. 

He  released  her  and  she  backed  away. 
He  sighed :  "At  least  you  said  something  to 
me." 

"I  didn't  say  a  damn  thing  to  you,"  she 
said  tiredly. 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are  coming  around 
here  almost  naked  and  jumping  onto  some 
peaceful  man  like  he  was  your  lost  dog  and 
then  acting  like  a  nut?  Why  don't  you  run 
farther  down  the  beach  and  put  up  signs? 
'Don't  Hurt  the  Waves 

He  turned  over  in  the  sand  and  laughed. 
She  fell  down  beside  him.  Quickly  he  looked 
at  her.  "You  see  that  cliff  there?  You  know 
what  I  call  it?  That  is  my  'monument.'  Now 


you're  going  to  ask,  'what  to?*  I  guess  they 
don't  build  monuments  unless  there's  some- 
thing to  build  them  to.  Well,  that's  my  'monu- 
ment to  inefficacy.'  You  probably  don't  even 
know  what  that  means.  I  don't  either.  But  it's 
like  seventeen  pine  needles.  You  don't  under- 
stand them,  but  you  just  count  them  anyway 
.  .  .  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Uh  uh." 

"What?" 

"No,  I  said.  1  don't." 
"You  don't  what?" 
"I  don't  know.  Do  you?" 
"Well  ..." 

"What  shall  we  do?  . . .  I'm  cold  ..." 

The  wind  slipped  into  a  large  crest  of 
water.  The  spume  lingered  momentarily  and 
then  flew  up  as  the  surge  of  sea  spilled  back- 
wards and  over,  undulating  obediently  to  the 
wind's  command.  The  next  wave  adjusted  more 
easily,  taking  its  warning  from  its  predecessor. 
The  backward  somersault  became  routine. 

The  man  was  there  on  the  sand.  An  un- 
certain cloud  hung  over  the  cliff  and  shadowed 
the  man's  face.  He  was  standing,  looking  at  the 
sheer  rock,  and  then  he  turned  and  ran  to  the 
water's  edge.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  shrugged, 
and  called  out.  "Seventeen !  1  counted  seven- 
teen !" 

The  air  vibrated  momentarily  with  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  A  wave  that  was  about  to 
break  sighed  and  dropped. 

—  Paul  DeAngelis 
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1V2  miles  South  of  P.  A. 

Telephone  475-1996 


New  England  Food  at  its  Best 

Open  Every  Day  'til  8 
Friday  and  Sati  rday  Eves,  'til  9 


Compliments  of  . . 


Sams 
Barber  Shop 


In  The 


ANDOVER  INN 


The  largest  assortment 


of  magazines  in  town 


ANDOVER  SPA 


Russell  Stover  Candies 


Otash  Rug  Cleaning  Co. 

ORIENTAL  &  DOMESTIC  RuGS  CLEANED  «  REPAIRED 
—     We  Store  Ruq    At  The  P-.<«  of  $1  SO  A  Month  — 
ESTABLISHED  tft»1  Ov»-  60  Yeart  Experience 

SPEC  Ai  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
Hook  Rugi     9     Sanded  Ruoi     •     Oriental  Rugs 
WALL  tO  WALL  CARPETING 
CLEANED  AND  LAID  ON  LOCATION 

•  STORAGE  •  REWEAVING 

•  BINDING  •  SHAMPOOING 

•  CUTTING  •  MOTH  PROOFING 

6*1  J7°2         *  686-4372 
5  BROKK  STREl '  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Compliments  of  .  . 


HARRISON  PARK 
CORP. 


Authorized    VOLKSWAGEN  Dealer 


222  Lowell  Street 


Lawrence,  Mass. 


Andover  Stationers 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


"Where  The  Students  Stop  To  Shop" 


94  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


Costa's 

Home  of 
SUBS  and  PIZZAS 

Saturday  Night  Delivery  to  P.A. 
($5.00  Minimum) 


475-9763 


Elm  Square 


Andover,  Mass. 


Visit  and  enjoy  . . . 

Our  Gift  Shop 

100  Beautiful  Guest  Rooms 

Dining  Room 

Cocktail  Lounge 

Indoor  Pool 

Outdoor  Pool 

Coffee  Shop 


Tel«phon» 
475-5400 


SHERATON-ROLLING  GREEN 

MOTOR  INN 

ROUTE  93  at  RTE.  133,  ANDOVER 
(EXIT  31) 


WELLS  BINDERY  INC. 
ALTHAM,  MASS. 
APRIL  1972 


FREEMAN  ROOM 


